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TWO FEATURES that made the AUGUSTUS famous: The Lido Deck with its open air tiled pool, its enormous 


sports area. Below, the lofty Dining Saloon on the Promenade Deck, always airy and cool even in warm climates. 


AUGUSTUS 


CRUISE 


} JANUARY 14 — MAY 23, 1933 
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MADEIRA 

GIBRALTAR 

FRENCH RIVIERA 

GENOA 

NAPLES 

POMPEII 

PHALERON ; 

ATHENS sails around the world! Lido all the way ...and four 
IF z 

JERUSALEM a ae 

GARG whole months to enjoy it. Lido all the way ... ona judiciously 

PYRAMIDS 

SUEZ 


BOMBAY planned itinerary of 34 world ports, embracing 99 localities 


AGRA 

TAJ M A ° . ° ° * . ° ° . . 
COLOMBO of interest including an exclusive visit in Tripoli—and Bali, 
KANDY N 

MT. LAVINIA : 9 . 

2 ee “The Last Paradise,” not to be missed and not to be forgotten! 
ee | 5 
SINGAPORE 

JOHORE : . . 

PAKNAM Registering 33,000 gross tons, the AUGUST US is one of .the 
BATAVIA z 

BUITENZORG largest and most comfortable vessels ever to make the world voyage. 
SAMARANG 

BAL Yet she is not too big to enter small, remote harbors . . . not too 
DEN PASSAR 

ZAMBOANGA . F ° : 

MANILA big to be a gracious and intimate hostess. 

VICTORIA PEAK 


FAVORITE vessel of the Southern Route to Europe 


SHANGHAI 

CHINW ANGTAO Rates are abnormally low—of course. $2100 up including '70 com- 
PEIPING 

FORBIDDEN CITY . : . 

MIYAJIMA plete shore excursions under the guidance of American Express ! 
KOBE 

NARA ive : Pe 

KYOTO Send for our fascinating world literature. 

NIKKO 

TOKYO 

“oy al or information, reservations, etc., apply local agent or 1 State St., New York; 
HONOLUI U Walnut St., Philadelphia; 86 Arlington St., Boston; 944 Arcade, Union Trust 

WZ ; : - eee F ; 

HILO Bl Cleveland; 333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago; 386 Post St., San Francisco; 
lepers ISCO 129 D ur St., New Orleans; Architects Bldg., 1133 Beaver Hall Hill, Montreal. 


LOS ANGELES 
HOLLYWOOD 
BALBOA 


oe I J. A 3 I jan N L I N EB 
HAVANA \ 
These, and many other points of ; 


interest are included in c 


alse 


In Co-operation with 


THE AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 


Also 
Regular Sailings to 


EUR OPG 


via the 
De Luxe Southern Route 


REX 


Largest Vessel Built 
Since the World War; 
now in regular ser- 
vice. 


Conte di 


SAVOIA 


Only Gyro Stabilized 
Liner Afloat. Maiden 
Tripfrom Genoa Nov. 8; 
from N. Y. Nov.19. 
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Manufacturers of Period Furniture 


22 EAST 67TH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


ANTIQUES 


ALLEN McGEeHEE 
IMPORTATIONS 
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Around Town as the Christmas 


LOEBER-AHERN Co. 
1 Park Ave. 
NEW YORK CITY 
DESIGNERS 
OF PERIOD LIGHTING 
FOR THE HOME 


L. A. No. 180 
Natural Maple Body 
Stained Brass Arms and Pew- 
ter Cup and Pans Form A 
Delightful Electrolier. 


$30.00 


with 


L. A. No. 181 $15.00 
Quaint and Truly in the Spirit 
of our Early American Homes 
—The Pewter Rosette - is 
Mounted on Natural Maple 
Waxed. 


L. A. No. 179 


-h above 
light or two 


$10.00 


pieces made 
light 


Sconce to mati 
either one 


Distributors for 


Best and Lloyd, Ltd. 
Birmingham, Eng. 


Shopping Season Opens 


BY ELIZABETH LOUNSBERY 


Black glass vase, silver lustre base; black 
china toilet set, decorated with gold motifs. 


Courtesy Au Bain, 751 Madison Avenue 


ATHROOM accessories and the 

decoration of the bathroom it- 
self, with all that it requires to make 
it enjoyable, are supplied by “Au 
Bain.” In this shop, among the 
smaller articles, are toilet bottles 
and towels that are different, and 
dressing table lamps converted from 
old milk glass mugs. Another charm- 
ing adaptation is the use of old 
sugar bowls as powder bowls. 

In the curtains, those 
trimmed with knotted cotton fringe 
are a new note, as are the fringe 
trimmed green fish net curtains for 
windows. Rugs of modern design are 
shown in hooked felt, most desirable 
for bathroom use, and mirror glass 
boxes, for the many toilet requisites. 


shower 


ONTEMPORARY appointments 
A for the house, in modern pieces 
of furniture that supply the essen- 


| tials, are displayed to advantage in 


the spacious new showrooms of Berri, 
on 48th Street. 

Many of these are of original de- 
ign, such as the telephone stand, 
illustrated, into which the stool fits. 
When the sliding top is replaced 
this becomes a compact and gen- 
rally useful table. There is also a 


| poudreuse, built on similar lines and 


equally convenient. Lamps, decora- 
tive screens and batik wall hangings 
are other features. This firm is also 


/equipped to execute period repro- 


duction work. 


ECTIONAL metal éabinets for the 


kitchen and pantry include, as 


a notable example, the “hos- 
pitality highboy,” illustrated, 
designed by Janes & Kirt- 
land. This combines: a com- 
plete service that is inviting 
and convenient and is not 
necessarily restricted to the 
above uses, for it may be fin- 
ished to harmonize with the 
general decorative scheme of 
a playroom, billiard and 
card room, as well, or any 
convenient location that may 
be preferred, in a town or 
country house. 

In this there is a_ sink, 
counter, an electric icer with 
bottle rack storage for a gen- 
erous stock of drinkables. 
Above are compartments for 
glass and china; trays for 
linen and silver, and a useful, 
metal fruit basket. 

Another outstanding _ ex- 
ample in the combination of 
sectional cabinets made by 
this company is the flower 
cabinet. This is an undeni- 
able convenience where flower bowls 
and vases are filled daily, for it 


Telephone stand with revolving top 
and stool, silver leaf finish. Ribbed 
glass lamp, green parchment shade. 


Courtesy Berri, 108 E. 48th Street 


ARTS & DECORATION, November, 1932. Vol. XXXVIII, No. 1. Published every month by the Arts & Decoration 


Publishing Co., Inc., 578 Madison Avenue, 


cents; foreign subscriptions $1.00 additional for post 


New York City. Subscription price $6.00 a year; single copies 50 
age; Canadian subscriptions 50 cents additional. En- 


tered as second-class matter March 5, 1919, at the post office New York City, under the act of March 3, 1879. 


VIRGIN 
AND 


CHILD 


GARDEN EXPERTS 
ORNAMENTS 


Marble—Stone—Lead—Bronze 


LEAD LINED POOLS 
HOWARD STUDIOS 


110 East 57th Street 
New York 


HAND MADE 


RUGS IN 
a WEEKS 


Any Size 
Any Color 
Any Design 
also 


SPECIALLY 
PRICED 
STANDARD 
SIZES 


FRANCES T. 
MILLER, Inc. 


10, EAST 53, N.. Y. CG: 


Distinctive Fixtures 


for Better Homes 


Lanterns 
Glass and Metal 
Tie Backs 
Glass & Wrought 
Iron, Andirons 
and 
Curtain Poles 
Fire Screens 
Wire Plant Stands 
Bird Cages 
Garden Equipment 
for sun rooms 


Reproductions 7 Repairing 


Manufacturers 


J. A. LEHMAN, INC. 
216 East 53rd Street 


New York City 


| 
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FURNITURE STYLE BOOK 
for 
HOME 
LOVERS 


$] .00 
POSTPAID 


This brief, concise, authentic history of 
period furniture styles is owned by 
hundreds of readers of Arts & Decora- 
tion and practically every public and 
college library in America. Endorsed by 
designers, architects, furniture dealers, 
librarians, students and laymen. Con- 
tains 154 pages, covering all period 
styles, with historical sidelights and 
more than 250 illustrations. Sixth edi- 
tion re-edited. Every owner of a well- 
appointed home should own this hand- 
some and valuable book... . A few first- 
edition copies, bound in ooze calf, num- 
bered and inscribed, $5.00. 


CENTURY FURNITURE CO. 
48-K Logan St., Grand Rapids, Michigan 


CHROMIUM METAL— 

FIRE-PROOF WOOD 
Ash-Tray 

Cigarette Holder $10 
Ash-Trays 


(Removable Top) $7 
Postpaid 


RENA ROSENTHAL 


New Address 
485 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Stalian and Spanish 
Antiques 


Ty vere 


Marble and Stone 
Garden Ornaments 


Geo. W. Funk 
862 Lexington Avenue Mew Bork 
near 65th Street 


Se eM is Se Tyee RRS 


Metal hospitality highboy, 


providing ample storage 
space. Chinese red finish. 
Other colors. & 
Kirtland, 101 Park Ave. 


Janes 


New toilet bottles, powder 
box and atomizers. Ash- 
tray nest in red lacquer 
holder with crystal bird. 
Courtesy Saks-Fith Ave. 


Tip top maple ecard table; 
Hitcheock 


chair and black screen 


reproduction 


with colored flower prints. 


Baphé, 15 E. 48th Street 


combines the necessary cabinets for 
storing the flower holders, with a 
sink and an especially designed hose 
faucet, for filling them with water. 
A great convenience for flower lovers. 


ECORATED perfume _ bottles, 
powder jars and atomizers pro- 
vide an alluring assortment in the 


recent importations of Saks- 
Fifth Avenue. These are sold 
individually or in as 
preferred. Among the latter, 
the three-piece combination 
of atomizer with a heavy silk 
tassel, powder box and tall 
steeple shaped bottle, in pale 
amethyst, shows an etched 
design embodying cupids and 
flowers. 

Then there are the smaller 
ruby, topaze or blue glass 
atomizers with a gold feather 
decoration. The perfume bot- 
tles, throughout, aspire to 
tall cut stoppers. An all-over 
flowered bathroom set of bot- 
tles, cotton container and 
bowl, gay in coloring, is es- 
pecially charming for a bath- 


sets, 


room with walls that are covered in 
flowered and bright patterned paper. 


CCASIONAL upholstered pieces | 


that include sofas and love seats, 
with dressing tables and Provincial 
bedroom chairs, offer a diversified 
selection at Baphé’s. With these are 
distinctive mirrors—one, in white 
and gold, supported by swan brack- 
ets, being particularly well placed 
in a Directoire powder or dressing 
room. Floor lamps have also been 
selected, here, with a view to their 
suitability. 

As an innovation among the tables, 
the folding top card table, illus- 
trated, offers many advantages in 
being easily opened and closed and 
in taking but little space, when not 
in use. This may be had in maple 
or mahogany. There is also an inter- 
esting collection of new flower vases 
in this shop in Swedish glass as well 
as early examples of milk glass. 


NTERIOR decoration. covering 
work of all types including yacht 
interiors, private offices, children’s 
rooms and nurseries is stressed at 


budget prices by Taylor & Low. For 


example, in a recently completed | 


| Ss 
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Florentine 


Leather 
Accordion 


Index 


. File 


Keeps everything just where you can 


find it. In Florentine Leather. Red, 
Green or Brown. Gold Tooled. Three 
sizes. 


4\/n" x 7/2”, Plain $1.25 
8” x 10” Plain or with Hunting 
Print $3.50 


10” x 12” Plain or with Print $4.00 


Telephone Stand 


A priceless comfort in any home, in- 
cluding index, memo pad, pencil. Red, 
Green or Brown. Florentine Leather 
Gold Tooled 
$7.00 
N.B. When order- 
ing state whether 
wanted for oval 
or round base. 


Send money order or check 
Prices Postpaid 


164 Montague Street 
Brooklyn, New York 


CUT MONOGRAMMED GLASS 


Y OZ. 
Luncheon 
Tumbler 


Wine or 
Cocktail Glass 


6 OZ. 
Orange or 
Tomato Glass 


$6.00 for Six 


Express Collect 


Orders filled within ten days 


MONOGLASS WARE CoO. 
225 East 607TH STREET 
New York 
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Smart Molinelle Perfumes oes 


in the famous Cupid Bottles Sera 


> 
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F-R © Meta. O-N-D ON 
ENCLSTL ROSES. 


CLbterVvies 


Biedermeier fruitwood 
desk, ebony gallery. Red 
seated chair. Empire green 
porcelain lamp and marble- 
ized papier-maché desk set. 
Courtesy & Low, 


Ltd., 760 Madison Avenue 


Taylor 


lamp bases are shades of 
tailored silk, showing the 
most careful workmanship, 


each filled and sealed in London 
eee at better shops in the 
United States... $5.00, $15.00, 
$25.00, $40.00. 


as well as the many acces- 
sories of feminine appeal for 
the boudoir with which this 
firm has been identified, such 


C.W.DAVENPORT, Importer 


366 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Philadelphia Vienna 


MOLING HES 


i ar fa Lo 7 ( 


London 


Antique Textiles 


OF ALL 


P-EWLO DS 


FOR ARCHITECTS, DEALERS AND DECORATORS 


40 EAST 


34TH STREET, NEW YORK 


BATH ROOMS AND 
BATH-DRESSING ROOMS 
COMPLETELY DECO RATED 


Dressing Table 
draped in water-proof 


I ainted or 


Window Curtains and Sh 
er Curtains to harmonize 
Supply Cabinet 


ers made to fit 


Hand Painted W 
Treatments 
Fully Equipped Closets 
Display 
O 


General Interior Decorators 
Estimates Gladly Submitted 


“The LOS ET Shop op. 
MRS GEORGE HERZO 
wi:te) MADISON 2 


NELANDER £-3460 


/nursery where many of the original 
furnishings were reclaimed by paint, 
a charming setting was obtained at 
little expense. Here, the walls were 
toned yellow with blue trim and 
over the twin beds, made with play 


boxes below, was painted a 
beach tent border. The carved 
wood chair moulding showed 
fish disporting in blue toned 
waves, and the picture mould- 
ing, the effect of rope in yel- 
low and blue. A blue carpet 
and blue and yellow chintz 
curtains with red_tiebacks 
further sustained the color 
scheme. 

In their living room and 
bedroom interiors, many in- 
triguing interpretations of 
the German Baroque have 
been ingenuously carried out. 


eee and carpets, “that 
tell a story” and rival 
the finest Oriental weaves, 
are being introduced by L. C. ° 
Chase, as the latest idea in 
homecraft. Through newly 
developed methods, designs 
may be selected that depict 
scenes from interesting old 
legends, fairy tales or his- 
torical Colonial times. 

The appearance of these 
rugs gives the impression 
that they have been woven as 
a unit, when, as a matter of fact, 
they consist of assembled separate 
pieces of carpet, nicely cut and fitted 
together, by the Seamloc method, 


producing a durable floor covering. 


J bg with crystal and bronze 


bases, originally designed by the — 
Beaux Arts Shade Company, are now’ 


being shown by this same firm, re- 
organized as the Beaux Arts Gallery, 
Inc., with distribution through the 
large department stores. With the 


as chaise-longue covers, bed- 
spreads, as well as table 
runners, piano scarfs and 
cushions, beautifully em- 
broidered. 

A large selection of smok- 
ing articles, bookends, flower 
vases and occasional tables 
are also available. 


ALLPAPERS expressing the 
prevailing mode are featured by 

the A. H. Jacobs Company in pat- 
terns suitable for every application, 
from the living room to the nursery. 
Notable among these is a repro- 


Seamloce rug, 9’ x 12’, in 12 colors, depict- 


ing Colonial scenes, which has been as- 
sembled from separate pieces of carpet. 


Courtesy L. C. Chase, 295 Fifth Avenue 


duction of an old document in erewel 
embroidery design and coloring, cop- 
ied from a paper taken from an old 
house in Cherry Valley, New York. 
Another has a white ground with 
stamped gold pear motifs. Then 
there is a bedroom paper simulating 
the dotted Swiss curtains with bow- 
knots that are used at Mount Vernon. 
For a nursery there is an amusing 
pattern with Scotties, washable, as 
is a modern black and white foliage 
bathroom paper when it is glazed. 


Ve 


IRECTOIRE and Empire pieces 
of impressive size and impor- 
tance, yet essentially practical, are 
assembled at Van Nes & Stacey’s 
with interesting accessories of these 
periods. 
Typical of its time, for example, 
is a Directoire marbleized téle foun- 
tain, desirable for a terrace or patio. 


This has a yellow base and basin 


with a brown urn in which are six 
spouts. There are equally rare an- 


tique mirrors, mantel decorations, 
columns and urns, adaptable as lamp 
bases. Among the smaller ornaments 
is a pair of Directoire bisque por- 
trait busts on red marble bases, of 
notable interest. 

In this showing of stylistic furni- 
ture one is impressed with its adapt- 
ability to present day interiors, 
which is evidenced in its selection, 
as well as authenticity. 

With the reviving faith in condi- 
tions, generally, the field of decora- 
tion is showing encouraging response 
in the variety of selection, in the 
shops, and in the presentation of 
things that are 
unusual. Lovely 
new fabrics are 
appearing as 
an accompani- 
ment to the bet- 
ter types of fur- 


Empire clock 
of light wood 
with ormolu 
motifs. Bronze 
candelabra. 
Courtesy Van 
Nes & Stacey, 


136 E. 57th St. 


mart 


Green bronze Empire lamp, marble 


base. White silk shade with hand | 


shirred border. Courtesy 


Arts Gallery, Inc., 485 Mad. 


Beaux 


Ave. 


Calla lily wallpaper, yellow ground 
with white and green flowers. Other 
color combinations. Courtesy A. H. 


Jacobs Co., 117 W. 33rd St. N. Y. C. 


niture with a marked increase in the 
smart accessories that, heretofore, 
made their appearance with each 
succeeding season. There has been 
ample time for the development of 
new ideas resulting in an infusion 
of virility in the stocks that have 
remained practically dormant for the 
past two years. 

Although importations are begin- 
ning to reappear with the opening of 
the season, the work of American de- 
signers is by far in the lead. In fact, 
existing conditions have given added 


impetus to American creations and | 


have supplied a rare opportunity for 
home talent to show its possibilities. 

Especially is this noticeable in the 
smaller decorative articles such as 
the smart new beverage sets and 
elasses; trays and smoker’s articles. 
The bar has provided an added set- 
ting for new conceptions. 


SANTA BARBARA 


e* » 
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Original walnut Empire desk, 
said to have been the property 
of Napoleon III. Enclosed 
bookshelves form the back of 
the desk. Length, 59”; width, 
27”; height, 31”. From our 
collection of 16th, 17th and 
18th Century 
Works of Art. 


Antiques and 


Single Bed size 
French Sunfast Taf- 
feta spread lined in 
sateen—Price $175. 
This includes 
spread, headboard, 
two down filled pil- 
lows and one bol- 
ster cover unfilled. 


STUDIO 
HARDINSBURG, KY. 


NEW YORK 


619 Madison Ave, 


CHICAGO 


700 N. Michigan Blvd. 


DETROIT 


286 Book Bldg. 


21 de la Guerra Studios 


Lab tS 738 was SY 


2S 


The New 
White- 
Seminole Club, Bilt- 
Fishers Island 


Some of our installations: 
Breakers of Palm Beach, 
hall, 
more, Dunes Club, 


Miami 


Club and most prominent homes 


and clubs in America. 
FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


Grand Central Wicker Shop Inc. 


217 East42 StNew York 


ANTIQUES » REPRODUCTIONS ¢ WORKS OF ART 


HH Canor Fea cd Ine. 


41 South El Molino Ave. 


LOS ANGELES 


Bullock's— Wilshire, Wilshire Boulevard 


Cri1es 


of vesecicictly Ine. 
19 West 26th Street, New York 


KENTUCKY 
HAND-QUILTED 
THINGS 


PASADENA SAN FRANCISCO 


558 Sutter Street 


LOUISVILLE 


120 Heyburn Building 


SUN PARLOR, 
YACHT,TERRACE 
AND 
GARDEN 
FURNITURE 
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(Continued from page 5) 


REWEAVERS 
REPAIRERS 


Tapestries, Antiques 


A gift—beautifully designed 
from the finest of minutely in- 
spected American walnut with 
genuine black walnut half 
shells cleverly and permanent- 
ly inlaid along the rim. Note 
the lines and finish—an ex- 
clusive hand process found 
only in Doge workmanship. 
Sent Postpaid $5.00. Write today 


for free descriptive brochure of other 
Walnette Ware Gifts. 


DOGE 


MODERN FURNITURE 
30 East Hennepin Avenue 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


No Damage is Hopeless 


All Tapestries; Brocades; Laces; 
Samplers; Embroideries; Cur- 
tains; Damasks; Linens; Hang- 
ings; Antiques; Rugs; Furniture 
Coverings; Shell; Ivory; Fans. 


yt 
a®/ 


Combination plant and ivy stand in 


brass and copper for window sill 


Recommended by Press; Society Women; 
The Christian Science Monitor, June 9, 
1925, says: ‘‘Mme. La Mers, Expert in 
Fabrics—is warmly recommended by 
Assistant Curator of the M®TRopoLiTaNn 
MusrEuM or ART.”* 


LA MERS STUDIO 


(Art Needlework Repair Hospital) 


345 West 58th St., N. Y. C. 


Est. Reputation 22nd Year—Phone COl. 5-0617 


or table. Courtesy Chase Brass & 
Copper Co., Inc., 200 Fifth Avenue 


ETAL accessories of a decora- 

tive nature, for the table and 
general use, are shown in variety in 
the latest productions of the Chase 
Brass & Copper Company, available 
through the department stores and 
gift shops. 

These metal vases of distinctive 
types made of chromium, copper, 
brass and nickel, are characterized 
by their graceful, simple outlines. 
One, of triangle metal, is banded 
with blue at the base. Another is of 
black nickel, unornamented. 

The new bowls and plant holders 
are also individual in form. Among 
the trays, the small, oblong chro- 
mium tray with etched spiral decora- 
tion is an appropriate size for four 
classes or may be used to hold three 
bathroom bottles, compactly. This 
tray, outlined in jade or black, also 
serves to hold smoking accessories. 

The low compotes with a black The “Hunt 
glass lining are also new, as are the || jy his“heautiful: hand painted ‘leather screen. 
chromium and copper service plates. || jects. “they are all priced to contorin 40. present 
These are particularly effective used any stam rasoud a taqtoes 
with JE glass. An attractive bowl \enezian Art Screen Co..Inc 
in copper, lined with silver, is desira- 540 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
ble for fruit rindi etc 

The double even and uneven can- 
dlesticks further accent the modern 
note in them, handling, also, the tiny 
glow lamp with a cone shaped shade. 

Amusing bookends are seen in the 
modernistic elephants, cats and 
horses. A smoking stand known as 
“Lazy Boy,” with a swinging top 
shelf and removable ash tube, is an- 
other innovation, in black and satin 
finish nickel or English bronze. 

The urge to replenish will no 
doubt make Christmas gifts especial- 


e® Importers of English Period Furniture 


Antiques and Hand Made Reproductions 


To the Trade only 


TREVOR E. HODGES, LTD. 
206 EAST 47TH STREET 
NEW YORK 


The Public is invited to inspect the many interesting pieces 
in our showrooms but business can only be transacted through 


a Decorator or Dealer. 


Beautifully made by hand in a 


A varied collection of choice 


riging 
16th to 18th Centur 


intiques of the 


ALL BRICES REDUCED 
LUIGI G. PACCIARELLA. 


168 East 51st St.. New York 


(Between Lexington & 3rd Ave.) 


ly acceptable, this year that, even 
though disguised in attractive new 
forms, are practical. The shops have 
planned to this end, evidently, for 
never before have more alluring 
things been offered at such reason- 
able prices. It is a temptation to buy. 

With such opportunities, why not 
solve the problem of Christmas as 
early as possible, while the new 
things are still available? If some- 
thing to be marked is to be se- 


. lected, this is most necessary. 


variety of Brocades and Tapestries. 
Lined to harmonize; or in contrast- 
ing shades, in Moire, Satin, or 
Taffeta. Attractive bridge prizes. 

Bags measure 7” by 4”, and_con- 
tain two little pockets in the lining. 


EVENING BAGS 


Gold or Silver Brocade $o 
Colored Brocade or Tapestry. ..$3.50 


Prices include postage 


Material ag trees! handsome and 
durable. ide choice of colors. 


MRS. FRANKLIN McKEY 
161 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


Che (Work 


of the (Artist 
SSives 


N the art of furniture designing, as in other 
arts that have long claimed the admiration 
of mankind, lasting beauty can only result 
from the inspiration and creative genius of real artists. 


No piece of furniture can be merely utilitarian in pur- 
pose and satisfy cultural needs. The artistic merit of 
any beautiful product is the element that determines 
its intrinsic worth. Without the hand of the artist a 
painting becomes a mere piece of canvas and bits of 
colored pigment; furniture but various woods and 
fabric. It is the artist who creates form and color and 
harmony, who possesses the power of discrimination 
and proper selection. 


FOREMOST DESIGNING STAFF 


In Ernest R. Cooper and J. Stuart Clingman, the 
Robert W. Irwin Company has two of America’s fore- 
most designers, men whose achievements and attain- 
ments have been accorded international recognition. 
They head the Robert W. Irwin Company designing 
staff — the most outstanding in the country. 


The latest creative expression of these renowned art- 
ists, a brilliant array of new models — authentic 
reproductions of old world antiques, beautiful adapta- 
tions of the best period styles and smart original con- 
ceptions, furniture that reveals their genius — is now 
on display at the Irwin showrooms in six principal cities. 


These are beautiful exhibits, and visitors will find much 
to admire, much that will be of interest. Due to a re- 
duction in manufacturing costs, prices have been con- 
siderably reduced, but the artistic value of the product 
has been greatly elevated. 


Any purchases of desired pieces may be arranged 
through any established retail dealer. 


AMERICA'S FINEST COLLECTION OF CUSTOM FURNITURE 


The Sheraton sideboard in this group has carved legs that re- 

semble the work of McIntire pieces displayed in the Boston 

Museum. The knife urn is a faithful reproduction of a genuine 

antique owned by the Robert W. Irwin Co., while the late 

eighteenth century English mirror is a reproduction of an antique 

from England, circa 1760. The glass is decorated; the frame the 
color of gold. — 
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The gracefully curved 
stairway in the duplex 
apartment of the author 
of “Manslaughter” and 


“Are Parents People?” 


a IAVOIMEE 


BY ELINOR HILLYER 


WHAT the future is going to do for literary shrines 

I don’t know. A fine old family of garrets, cottages 
and birthplaces is dying out with this generation. Liter- 
ary geniuses are getting themselves born quite imper- 
sonally in hospitals, and if anybody is composing a 
masterpiece in an attic, you can be sure that the attic 
won't be there year after next. 

So even if I wanted to, I could not write of Alice 
Duer Miller’s charming apartment as a future liter- 
ary landmark. Progress, that polite name for the 
wreckers, will undoubtedly swallow it up before our 
children’s children are old enough to read the guide 
books. As a matter of fact there is practically nothing 
to show that Mrs. Miller is a maker of many books— 
nothing except a typewriter on a desk by the window— 
but anybody might have that. The walls are lined with 
volumes, but so are the walls of a great many who have 
never written a line. Little as.we like to admit it, 
authors, even very suc- 
cessful authors, are peo- 
ple. As Mrs. Miller, who 
discovered that fact about 


Even very successful ones 


home of Alice Duer Miller shows i 


women and parents, would be the first to assure us. 

“T have to have quiet, and lots of quiet when I 
work,” she once said, and declared that there was no 
place like New York for achieving it. 

And when you enter her home you can well believe 
that the quiet hours it has seen, if laid end to end, 
might stretch out into weeks and years. Outside the 
windows, the East River swings its gleaming curve to 
the south—you can hear the whistle of boats, and even 
the faint rumble of returning holiday traffic over 
Queensboro Bridge on Sunday nights—but the pre- 
siding genius of it all is tranquillity. 

The library is particularly unagitated. It is here 
that Mrs. Miller does her writing. The faithful Corona 
is a fairly permanent fixture on the small 18th Century 
kneehole desk between two of the three arched French 
windows in the eastern end of the room, and you can 
imagine the clack-clack of the keys only emphasizing 
the silence while the sun- 
shine creeps across the 
floor from left to right. 
This feeling of tranquillity 


and the 
t 
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is partly expressed in the mellow, old 
pine panels, which Mrs. Miller’s hus- 
band found at one time in a wrecking 
yard, and reinstated. They are seventy 
or more years old. And then, the thou- 
sands of books, in their time-softened 
reds and greens and blues are restful 
and friendly. The floor is covered with 
one very large Oriental rug in deep blues 
and wines; the sofas and chairs are in 
neutral taupes or browns, with the ex- 
ception of two chairs by the fireplace 
in gold brocade. 

Most of the furniture is antique 
Eighteenth Century mahogany. There is 


a console table on either side of the 
southern group of windows, and each 
table has its associative interest. The 
one on the fireplace end of the room 
once belonged to Edward Everett, New 
England statesman and orator, and the 
other near Mrs. Miller’s desk and the 
balcony belonged to her grandfather. 
The library (Continued on page 57) 


The sturdy brass-bound sec- 
retary used as a dresser is 
something out of the usual, 
with the large Victorian 
mirror over it—but then, 
Mrs. Miller’s entire  bed- 
room is out of the ordinary 
in its subtle blending of 
blues, and accents of rose. 
The pictures on the walls are 
well-known Italian and Greek 


scenes painted on _= glass 


How novels get written here, 
when just outside the library 
windows a fascinating bal- 
cony practically overhangs 
the East River, is just an- 


other mystery. Perhaps it 


‘is beeause the desk is placed 


not only so the light falls 
over the left shoulder, but 
so the writer can get no 
glimpse of water, bridges, 
the broad white docks of the 
River Club next door, or any 


of those diverting things 


Another side of the large 
room which is both living 
room and library. Mellow 
old pine and mellow old 
books form a_ restful 
background for a sofa in 
russet glazed chintz slip 
cover, and for a pair of 
18th Century mahogany 
end tables. The lamps are 
pale green, with green and 


gold parchment shades 


The whole dining room is 
done in strong contrasts, 
and the dark mahogany 
of this beautiful Chippen- 
dale side table stands out 
against the white walls, 
black but comely. The 
hanging mahogany wall 
shelves above hold a 
colorful old English tea- 
set with deep saucers. On 
the table are Sheffield 
candlesticks, an oval tray 


and two low compotes 


Cocking their pert red 
chenille heads and stiff 
papier-maché — tails— 
these small birds are 
amusing favors on the 
Thanksgiving board. 


Schall and Company 


On this table: old pew- 
ter plates, from M. F. 
Cooper; pewter mugs, 
Frans Middelkoop; 
flat silver, Black, 
Starr and Frost-Gor- 
ham; napkins from 


James McCutcheon 


And if it is that sort of 
a dinner, a tiny black 
blown glass’ turkey 
will hold the place 
eard. From M. A. Buch- 
walter. Table was ar- 


ranged by Eleanor Lay 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY WHITING-SALZMAN 
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the table proclaims the mood of the fiesta 
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A brass hunting horn 


takes up the cornu- 


copia idea and over- 


flows with white and 


green fruits and veg- 
Carl 
Fischer. At either end 


oak 


table, from Hampton 


etables. From 


of the refectory 
Shops, is a white cast 
iron urn (J. W. Fiske 
Works), filled 


with tritoma. The red- 


Iron 


dish tone in the flow- 
ers is repeated in the 
quaint lacquered Mex- 


ican soup bowls, made 


from gourds, as are 
the small butter 


plates. From La Fiesta 


Indian Trading Post 
And now the turkey 
also functions as a 


This 


tented looking bird is 


side dish. con- 


of white Italian pot- 
tery, with the head, 


back and wings form- 
ing the From 


Charles 


cover. 


Hall, 


Ine. 
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Refectory sets are much 
favored. This one is of 
Bisso linen and has 17 
pieces—from B. Altman 
& Co. It is shown on an 
old walnut refectory 
table from George W. 
Funk. Silver lustre plates 
and Austrian glass from 
The Little Gallery; silver, 
Georg Jensen Handmade 
Table 


ments on these pages 


Silver. appoint- 
from selections made by 


Elizabeth Lounsbery 


The Deruta linen runner 
set, below, is embroider- 
ed in brown and orange. 
Crash set has green and 
yellow tapestry stitch bor- 
der. Both from James 
McCutcheon & Co. Bisso 
linen breakfast cloth, 
green motifs, and cock- 
tail napkins with bull- 
dog, tiger, cock and Ap- 
penzelle border, courtesy 


of McGibbon & Company 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY WHITING-SALZMAN 
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The Venetian lace dinner cloth with 
| napkins is from Grande Maison de 
Blane, Venetian bordered 25-piece run- 


ner set, with stags—B. Altman & Co. 


On the tea table, at the top, is a cloth 
of cream linen, appliqué embroidery 


Grande Maison de 


and Bianche lace 
Blane. The tea service shown here by 
Jean Luce—Courtesy of Alice H. Marks 


Ivory satin rayon dinner cloth, Renais- 
sance border; crépe de Chine breakfast 
tray sets in peach and taupe, and coral 


and white organdie with black, Léron 


The knowledge that all its 
priceless contents will, at 
the death of its chatelaine, 
Mrs. John W. Pepper, pass 
into the possession of the 
Museum of the City of Phil- 
adelphia, leads one to ex- 
pect a perhaps too formal 
interior at “‘Fair-Acres”, and 
one is surprised at the im- 
mediate sense of family life 
lived every day among ob- 
jects of rare beauty. It has a 
definite friendliness about it 
that leaves one unoppressed 
by its magnificence. Things 
seem to have been assembled 
bit by bit as they took the 
fancy of one with an un- 


usual appreciation of beauty 


To the lett of the entrance the great 


‘ : , : 
hall runs through two stories, with 


2 baleony that leads to the bed« 
rooms. : elsewhere, the 
roughly t nelish oak was 
carved } ‘ elsian, Edward 
Meane. | toft piates on the 
mantel, fine needlepoint chairs 
Saraban rugs of bluc, carved chests 


and family portraits, mingled in- 
formally keep “Fair-Acres” from 


being in any sense a show piace 


‘Fair-Acres’”—Elizabethan tradition at its best 


FOUN TRY IO Mit ea 


Wilson. Eyre wrought his masterpiece in the 


Huntington Valley at Jenkintown, Pennsylvania 
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One of the finest specimens 
of an Adam room in America 
is the little reception room 
entered from the main hall. 
Furniture by the Adam 
brothers, decorated by An- 
gelica Kauffmann, blue 
Wedgwood vases on _ the 
mantel, and motifs of the 
same, deep-set in ceiling and 
yalls, lend consistent charm. 
Under an arch is a small 
Chinese cabinet full of Wedg- 


wood, Crown Derby and Spode 


One could wait and not be 
tired by waiting in this form- 
al litth Adam room, the 
beauty of which is further 
enhanced by hand-painted 
panels and an Aubusson ear- 
pet of oyster white, with bor- 
der in pastel shades, that 
was specially woven to fit it. 
The console holds green por- 
celain egg-nog vases deco- 


rated by Feuillet of Paris 
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The bedrooms at ‘“‘Fair-Acres”’ are 


old-fashioned in their solid comfort 
and make one wonder whether this 
note is not, after all, better for in- 
timate rooms than the more formal 


effect found in ultra modern art 


At “Fair-Acres” the charming 


upstairs rooms are all informal 


Sheraton chairs, Queen Anne mir- 
rors, cabinets of marquetry and 
tables by Duncan Phyfe make the 
morning room at ‘“Fair-Acres” an 
unusual one. The Chinese rug is 


oyster white with motifs of red 
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Famous Players’ Club, overlooking Gramere Park; both of which preserve a perennial charm— 
y' > y: 


equally well known as the picturesque home of Edwin Booth, in whose honor the Club was founded 
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SES IN MODERN NEW YORK 


You find them here and there among the elevateds and the sky- 
scrapers—brave spots of verdure, serene and picturesque old 


buildings, that keep the flavor of the city’s past 


by EDWARD H. SUYDAM 
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The old Moses Rogers house in State Street (above) harks back 


to when fashion clustered in the narrow streets below City Hall 


Washington Square, with its arch and mansions, whose classic 


feeling persists even against a background of structural steel 
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An unusual view from Second Avenue of St. Mark’s- 
in-the-Bouwerie, where Peter Stuyvesant is buried > 
aa 
Pesin 2 


Where American literature began—home of Washing- 


ton Irving (below) at Irving Place and 17th Street | 
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Above: Old Quaker Meeting House and the square towers 
of St. George’s, Rutherford Place, Stuyvesant Square 


! 


Right: Turtle Bay Garden, with its deliberate old-world 


atmosphere, lies in the East Forties “beyond the L” 


Below: Commanding the top of Murray Hill, the J. P. 


Morgan home and library, and behind, the Democratic Club 
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Be French 


WHEN driving through any of the more rural com- 

munities now being built near our larger cities, one 
is impressed by the variation of architecture. No 
longer are we satisfied with stereotyped houses; each 
home has that distinction of individuality which adds 
so much to the charm of any district. It also expresses 
a personal interest, a self-assertiveness if you will, 
rather than a weak acquiescence to the 
demands of a prevailing fashion. It shows 
that if we are willing to accept advice we, 
at least, claim and exercise the right to 
impress our home with something of our 
own tastes through the environment we se- 
lect. In this we have the keynote for the 
improvement in the 
styles of interior 


4 A particularly lux- 
decoration and for 


urious and graceful 


the attention given 
by owners to the 
types of furniture 
in the several 
rooms. Possibly we 
do not all recognize 


Louis XV sofa with 
carved woodwork. It 
can be interestingly 
placed in front of a 


fireplace at the side. 
Palmer & Embury 
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The Popularity of 
French Home Interi- 
ors in America Has 
Attracted Attention 
of Modern Cabinet 
Makers to Styles Influ- 
enced by Mistresses 


of Famous Monarehs 


BY EDWARD WENHAM 


This delicately charming paneled 
French room has a series of care- 
fully grouped pieces of furniture. 
The corner shown here is extreme- 
ly well brought together, with the 
Louis XV elbow chair covered in 
flowered brocade, a Louis XV wal- 
nut desk and a Directoire chair 


painted grey. From Jacques Bodart 


it as such, but it is one of the strongest forces tending 
to broaden our viewpoint in the matter of furnishing 
our homes. The increase in European travel has, of 
course, been to a large extent instrumental, because 
as we saw more and more of the old-world homes, we 
came to realize the possibilities of constructing sim- 
ilar rooms in some of the richer American homes. 


Nor was it long before the effect of 
this travel was seen here. Houses began 
to appear of an architecture similar to 
those seen along the French countryside, 
while in large homes, interiors were 
treated in the modified form of the fam- 
ous salons of Paris, and boudoirs and 
smaller rooms assumed the delicate 
manner of those which were the intimate 
surroundings of great ladies in the gay 
days of the French kings. Our antique 
dealers were soon receiving enquiries 
for furniture of the styles popular in 
France during the 18th Century and as 
these importations increased, so in time 
the modern cabinet-maker recognised 
another source from which he could ob- 
tain models for pieces in demand. 

These reproductions of earlier fur- 
niture designs, whether of France, Eng- 
land, Italy, or Spain, have by this time 
become a significant factor in present- 
day Admittedly the original 
pieces desired for their histori- 
cal associat for no few of those 
brought fro: have enviable and 
often exciting records. Could some of 
them narrate all they have known and 
all the vicissitudes they have endured in 
a long life spent midst the glamour of 
the old aristocratic homes. m ny a now 
accepted fact would be contradicted 
and many an unknown tale added to 
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A type of table suited to a re- 
ception room, boudoir, or bed- 
room, in the delicate Louis XVI 
style, showing a walnut patine. 
The bronze file finish circles 
the rim and apron, and edges 


the top line. Jacques Bodart 


An armchair of the Regency 
period, covered in hand-paint- 
ed satin. The frame is cream 
enamel, 


Orsenigo Company 


An excellent combination 
of Louis XV and XVI fur- 
niture is shown in this 
dressing room. The walls 
are paneled and _ the 
moldings picked out in 
warm grey. Pieces through- 
out are copies of pre- 


cious originals. Brunovan 


those of the stirring French Revolution. 

From a practical point of view, how- 
ever, the modern copies probably have 
a greater interest to the greater number. 
For one thing, when it is decided to fur- 
nish a room in the style of the Regency, 
of Louis XV or of Louis XVI, it is ob- 
viously less difficult to obtain the re- 
productions; at least one is able to se- 
lect the desired pieces from original 
models from which they will be made. 
But to lovers of antiques, patience is 
given; a patience permitting them to 
wait until a suitable object for a par- 
ticular room is forthcoming. And there 
is a great deal to be said in favor of this 
persistence, for it fosters that pleasur- 
able expectancy and a certain lure of the 
chase when seeking for the early pieces. 

In suggesting rooms in the styles of 
the Regency, Louis XV and Louis XVI 
we do so as these periods have undoubt- 
edly more to recommend them; the 
proof of this is evident in the preference 
shown toward one or more of them in 
modern American homes. For while the 
furniture of the Louis XIV reign is 
historically noteworthy, its 
general massiveness pre- 
vents its being used in the 
average home of today. 
There are however an 
appreciable number of 
smaller objects of this 
style which do find place 
in our rooms, particularly 
in halls and_ libraries, 
though so far the modern 
cabinet-makers are direct- 
ing their attention particu- 
larly to later Louis styles. 


A copy of a rare antique 
cabinet in Louis XV style. 
The base is antique gold 
finish and the cabinet 
above is black lacquer 
with rich Chinese decora- 
tion in gold. A piece that 
would furnish a decora- 
tive note in any of the 
three famous Louis peri- 


ods. From Jacques Bodart 


A commode showing defin- 
ite Louis XV_ influence, 
though reproduced from an 
English model. Especially 
noticeable is the metal trim- 
ming, and the curved base. 
Courtesy Cooper-Williams 
One of those commodious 
Louis XV armchairs with 
the rich velvet upholstery 
on seat and back panel. 


Courtesy Orsenigo Company 


One interesting point might be ob- 
served with the French furniture of the 
reigns of Louis XIV and Louis XV. That 
is the influence exercised by the Royal 
mistresses upon the interior decoration 
and furniture arts. The first direct evi- 
dence of this is traceable to Mademoi- 
selle de la Valliére, possibly the most 
ardent of all in her patronage of the 
crafts. When Louis XIV tired of this 
favorite, there are the influences of her 
successors, Madame de Montespan and 
later Madame (Continued on page 57) 
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From one débutante to another 


“POLLY, dear—You must know about it first! I had 

the most wonderful, marvelous time last night. It 
was my own party, and everyone said it was the best 
yet. We decided to have it here at the shore, in the 
garden and along the beach, instead of later in the win- 
ter, after all. I know there won’t be a more beautiful 
one later, and I’m pretty sure there won’t be one as 
big! Anyway how can the Ritz compare with the ocean 


and the moon and everything out-of-doors? You would 
have loved it because it was out-of-doors. Now I’m out 
(not oui-ot-doors, ha, ha)—-whatever that means, and 
I needn’t } ited like a baby any more and be nagged 


about getti 


p. I don’t expect to sleep for the 
rest of the seas 


l’ve been going to parties for 
t does give you a sort of do- 
ledged deb. Am I thrilled? 


over, and if you want to 


a year or more 

or-die feeling to bi 

I am. The great blow- 
hear about it, here ¢ warn you, you'll be 
sorry you went to that r: 1 the wilds. 


Ma and Pa just busted lves. Well, in a way, 


I’m all they’ve got to spend their money on, and Pa 


said we helped to give employment during the de- 
pression, and so we’d have our fling. And did we? 

Two thousand handsome brutes there were wander- 
ing these lawns, Polly. At least we asked that many, and 
I think no one crashed the gate. A committee at the gate 
was checking lists until long after midnight. Of course, 
the committee knew who was supposed to come even 
if we didn’t. One boy told me he was an hour getting 
from our lodge house to the door, because their card- 
index was like a library. But that may give you an 
idea of the mob. 

We had to build a 
pavilion for the dane- 
ing. Our house is no 
cabin but it won't 
hold three thousand 
for dancing, not with 
the stag line we had, 
too. At least three men 
to every girl. Two 
bands playing all the 


time to give the stags a break. As for me! I’m not boast- 
ing because I was the deb and in a way I suppose a lot 
of the boys thought they had to give me a rush. I ad- 
vanced about a yard with each boy, and I'd give my 
new fur coat—practically my life—to know that that 
would keep up all winter! Naturally, I don’t remember 
half their names. Most of them were invited through 
Miss Cameron’s regular list—whole classes out of prep 
schools and colleges, it seemed to me. We'll know most 
of them by sight anyway before the winter is far gone. 
They were good eggs. I fell for one. Of course, I didn’t 
have time to sit out any dances. I’ll be freer at Jane’s 
dance. 


Toward morning there 
wasn’t a single sober stag 
on the horizon. You know 
that poem that begins “The 
stag at eve hath drunk his 
fill”. That’s why they’re 
called stags. Honestly. We 
gave them all they wanted. 
Champagne, beer in the beer 
garden (that was a comfort- 
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4 
ya able spot; Pa put all his loving 
be care on that) and whiskey at the 
. bar. You can’t blame them for 
getting tight; all the boys expect to. 

It’s sort of taken for granted. They can’t be dancing all 
the time; there aren’t enough girls, and there’s nothing 
much else to do. Imagine a party without anything to 
drink! But they did leave the whole house and grounds 
in the most awful mess. Cigarettes and cigar stubs 
ground into our snappy Oriental rugs. You know what 
it can be like. A wreck at sea. The men have been 
working around the place since nine this morning; the 
last guest left about eight, Ma tells me. She just came 
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in to see if I was up. I wasn’t. But I must hurry through 
this letter because I’ve got to get up and dress for Caro- 
line’s dinner. It makes me a little sick to look out of 
my window, though,—the sunset is sweet, but the gar- 
dens are all trampled and the summer house will have 
to be rebuilt and the sun-dial is knocked over. But 
that’s not my worry. They started a fire at Marge’s 
house the other night, did you hear? Well, anyway, you 
can’t go around telling the boys to take it easy; it 
spoils the fun. Pa says we ought to have had some 
bouncers. 

But I must give you the details. I’ll begin at the be- 
ginning if I can keep my mind on it. I still feel fuzzy 
in the head—dreamy and delicious. Excitement, prob- 
ably. I didn’t have to drink much champagne to keep 
going. But some of the girls did. Edith was sort of lit! 


Imagine, Edith, that baby! The poor kid looked ter- 
ribly scared around supper time; no one had dated her 
up. But I saw her being dragged into a party later so 
I guess it came out all right. I doubt if she has much of 
a time. She’s coming out later in the winter, but it’s 
going to be one of those simple affairs (her mother’s 
friends, you know what I mean) so the boys are cer- 
tainly not going to hang around to get an invitation to 
that. She’ll have to make good on her own. She’s too 
shy to give them a line; they can tell by looking at the 
back of her neck, she’s a dead one. Don’t tell her I 
said so. Her maid came with her. Sat in the dressing 
room all night, knitting. There weren’t many chaper- 
ones. Most of the girls were at house parties or came 
from a dinner and went back with the gang. Gen came 
with her brother. Ma says (Continued on page 58) 
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GIFTS FOR 
COLD COUNTRIES 


A pumphandle operates the well on this 
amusing whiskey keg from Lambert Broth- 
ers. Cocktail glasses with penguins and black 
silver-topped pinch bottle. Bonwit Teller. 
Aluminum flashlight which requires no 
battery, and cocktail case with four flasks. 
Abercrombie & Fitch. Pocket hand warmer, 
leather or silk cover, and three-in-one case. 
Elizabeth H. Pusey. Spanish rush hearth 


brush made by hand. Mitteldorfer Straus 


could be more 


Nothing 
luxurious or acceptable 
to withstand cold motor 
trips than this mink robe 
lined with tan _ broad- 
cloth, from C. G. Gun- 
ther’s Sons. Of somewhat 
lighter weight, yet ex- 
tremely warm, is the tan 
broadcloth robe lined 
with rayon plush, with a 
foot warmer and cushion 
to match, Other colors. 
From B. Altman & Co. 
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Here are many intriguing presents that cannot be made last-min- 


ute purchases if they are to be received in time for Christmas 


Brilliantly embroidered linen tea 
cloth. James McCutcheon & Co. 
Panama doilies bound with colored 
permatex. Mrs. Ehrich Co. Linen 
kerchief with “King?*motifs; brown 
and yellow’ crocheted» scarf, dou- 
ble crépe and cashmef€ silk lined 
searfs. Peck “& Peck. “Argentine 
plate covers, different sizes; Lewis 
& Conger. Pitcher with ice contain- 
er and banded glasses. “Alice H. 
Marks. Waterproof beach ¢ushion 


and striped rug. Elizabeth H. Pusey 


Aluminum beverage set, designed 
by Russel Wright, with twelve tum- 
blers, tongs and ice container, fin- 


ished in red. Lambert Brothers 
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Bath set, tan with black. Léron. Bathroom set match- 
ing wallpaper. Elsie de Wolfe. Russian birch com- 
pact and cigarette boxes with portraits of owner’s 
pets. Abercrombie & Fitch. Crystal ash bowl; red 
Morocco frame and memo pad with pen and pencil. 
Bonwit Teller. Monogrammed scissors and moire 
lingerie case with trapunto monogram. Elizabeth H. 


Pusey. Glass coaster. Alice H. Marks. Red suéde 


ecard table cover, cards and_ glasses. Altman 


GIFTS TO BE MONOGRAMMED 


The ivory painted bed tray with a gold monogram has folding 
feet. Pitt Petri. The black moire traveling set, lined with white 
satin, offers among conveniences for a man: a zipper closing 
shirt case, rubber lined toilet case, handkerchief and collar cases. 
Lewis & Conger. The interlined, -yet delightfully light chaise- 
longue cover and pillow to match are peach crépe satin. The shoe 


bags are green linen with appliqué monograms. Eleanor Beard 
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GIFTS 
FOR 

DISTANT 
LANDS 


The child’s brown or blue silk umbrella, packed in a wooden box, 
has a duck handle. The wooden peasant dolls are intended as hat 


> contains three wild but usable soap ani- 


stands. The “‘Soapy Circus’ 
mals, Painted desk set and horse hanger. In the ship box is appro- 


priately packed the fish-handle skipping rope. Childhood, Ince. 


For the woman who enjoys working in her garden 


this set of washable gauntlet gloves with un- 
bleached half sleeves and appliquéd smock is 
most practical. Lewis & Conger, The tray show- 
ing the paddock fence and stirrup handles is dec- 


orated on the top with an entertaining hunting 


scene. There are new watches—water-, dust-, and 


“jump hour” 


shock-proof and a metal faced 
wateh for sportsmen. Abercrombie & Fitch. 
Ribbed cocktail glasses with Negro jazz players. 
Au Bain. Silver plated cocktail shaker with reci- 
pes along its sides, gold and white téle relish dish, 
and vari-colored paper cigarette holders. Bonwit 
Teller. Candle night lamp, chromium liqueur 


set, striped and etched decanters. Pitt Petri 
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Syml lly, that is, Because the quaint, familiar rosette 
was neyer anything but a symbol anyway—first of the end 
of a war and now of the entire English Renaissance. And 


“Elfynhurst,”’ home of My id Mrs. E. J. Kulas, of Gates 


Mills, near Cleveland, Ghio, although its tall white chimneys 


and gabled roofs are within a long stone’s throw of Lake 


Erie, reaches back for inspiration to when Holbein was do- 
ing his thumbnail sketches of Henry’s wives. Charles R. 


Greco is the architect, with Edward G. Reed, associated 


sea + 


Soe ore 
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On the opposite page: The livy- 
ing room, with its heavy beams 
of butternut wood and carved 
paneling, is Tudor in feeling, 
but was also designed with an 
eye to providing an harmonious 
background for the many fine 
old paintings and antiques of 
various periods which Mr. and 
Mrs. Kulas collected abroad. The 


mantelpiece suggests the Italian 


GRAHAM 


On this page: Three pho- 
tographs giving an idea of 
the surrounding country. 
Top: slender cedars, tow- 
ering chimneys and _ trees 
emphasize the pointed yet 
low-lying effect. Above: 
The solarium, with a great 
plate glass “‘picture win- 
dow,” through which can 
be seen the broad concrete 
terrace, and (left) the 


sloping formal gardens 


Decorated by 
Rorimer-Brooks 
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Above: The library is also pan- 
eled in butternut, but in the 
lighter and more delicately 
earved 17th Century manner of 
Grinling Gibbons, blending well 
with the 18th Century furniture 
md the modern comfortable 
Whaten ee he 


lining room (right) is 


dominated by a painting of a par- 
ticularly colorful and appealing 
Bacchus. ‘The figured rug re- 


peats the colors in the painting, 
and its pattern contrasts with the 


glazed white pine paneled walls 


Above: Essentially a mas- 
euline room, with its 
heavy and_ beautifully 
hand-carved butternut 
doors and bed, its deep 
restful chairs, plain plas- 
ter walls, and Mr. Kulas’ 
favorite pictures. The bed 
is covered with a counter- 
pane suggesting the old 
crewel embroidery of the 
18th Century; a design 


repeated on one chair 
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BY LOUIS GOLDING 
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WHERE THE POETRY IS IN THE UNEXPECT- 


EDNESS, LIKE A SUNSET AFTER A GREY DAY 


MAN is a retrospective animal. We keep our love- 

letters, we sometimes keep our theatre programmes. 
But we don’t often keep the menus of the wild and love- 
ly meals that come our way from stage to stage of our 
lives. 

But that’s as it’s bound to be, I suppose. The fact 
is that there are usually no menus knocking about 
for the sort of wild and lovely meals I’m talking of. 
Part of the poetry of these is that they are unex- 
pected, like a sunset after a grey day, or a country 
girl singing to herself among her dishes. I don't 
want to decry the other sort of noble eating—at the 
Cova in Milan, the Tour d’Argent in Paris, Voisin’s 
in New York; or at the table of some hostess who is 
as illustrious for her cuisine as for her beauty. 

But in a sense those meals are 
tame and lovely. You expect 
them. You get them. Dish follows 
dish in exact exquisite sequence. 
You go home. You hardly think 
about them. And a fortnight later 
a dish of kippers in a studio, a 
plate of bread and butter in a 
farm-house, a pie of peacocks’ 
tongues in an apartment on Park 
Avenue, adds itself wildly and 
lovelily to the supreme gastro- 
nomic experiences of your life- 
time. 

It is precisely those I wish to 
recall here—those meals which 
stand out among the high lights of 
my gastronomic travelling. I don’t 
think I can start better than with 
the extraordinary adventure that 
Jones and I had a few miles out 
at sea from Rimini, on the Adri- 
atic shore. We were riding one 
of those fiendish bicycle-rafts and 
we went out too far, and we were 
drunk with sunlight and Chianti, 
and a sudden squall rose. Jones 
and I foundered, and would have 
been drowned if not for Piero and 
Piero junior, who were out fish- 
ing. (Jones might have swum 


Drawing by 
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back to Rimini, but I wouldn’t. For whereas I am capa- 
ble of the most extraordinary aquatic maneuvers in 
a swimming-bath, my nerve leaves me completely 
when there are no pipes to get hold of within six feet.) 
So the two Pieros took us aboard, and of course they 
weren't going to turn back to Rimini for our conve- 
nience. The sunlight dried us very quickly. There was 
a large flagon of wine on board, dressed up in a straw 
petticoat. Sunset came, like one vast “Adoration of 
the Magi,” their goblets shining, and their platters 
laden with gems. The shore was hemmed with looped 
necklaces of diamonds. Piero dived into the cabin and 
reappeared with a single frail candle. He surrounded 
it with tissue-paper and placed it at the bow, and it 
looked like a luminous flower blossoming there. 
The first stars came, and the 
second stars. It was dark now. We 
were hungry. So Piero and Piero 
junior stabbed the floating phos- 
phorescences with a sort of tri- 
dent. I can remember no dish so 
succulent as those little fried octo- 
pods were, washed down with 
great gulps of wine, with the 
Adriatic stars flaring above and 
the rose-pink flowers blossoming 
at the bow. 

You see what I mean now? I 
have eaten in the Ritz of many 
capital cities. There is even a 
Ritz in Oshkosh, Wisconsin, and I 
have eaten there. But never has 
Sole Marguéry in Paris or grilled 
sturgeon in the Grand Hotel Hun- 
garia in Budapest, approached 
the glory of the little fried squids. 
And there wasn’t any menu. And 
there weren’t any napkins. .. . 

So now fora party in Morocco. 
The company this time is more 
exalted than it was in the fishing- 
boat off Rimini. We were the 
guests of a distinguished sheikh. 
We sat on exquisite rugs woven in 
the villages on the foothills of the 
Atlas. A (Continued on page 60) 


I can remember no dish so succu- 
lent as those little fried octopods 
washed down with great gulps of 
wine, with Adriatic stars flaring 


above, and pink flowers at the bow 
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The golden brocade of the William and 
Mary dressing table, lower left, accents 
keenly the soft lacquer red of the Span- 
ish candlesticks, a shade also found 
in the antique box and repeated in the 
lacquer mirror frame. Old perfume 
bottles of black glass and a gilded Span- 
ish mirror complete the fittings. Courtesy 


Rose Cummings and Signorina Eugenia 


Below, right—Primitive in form and 
decorated with conventional patterns de- 
picting equestrians, the hammered silver 
toilet set is unusually pleasing on this 
formica dressing table. The black crystal 
perfume bottles are decorated with mod- 
ern figures—etched in gold. Courtesy 


Rena Rosenthal and Saks-Fifth Avenue 


A table recalling Baroque 
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BY ISOBEL SMITH 


THROUGH the centuries artists and craftsmen have adorned 

milady’s toilet accessories in a manner displaying their 
utmost skill. Elaborately carved combs and receptacles for 
toilet materials were much cherished by the queens of ancient 
Egypt, and later even more lovely mirrors and pomade jars 
graced the beauty tables of Sybaris and Pompeii. Goldsmiths 
and enamelers gave to the women of the Renaissance extrava- 
gantly beautiful jars and bottles in which to keep their exotic 
perfumes and mysterious beauty potions. 

Perhaps at no time were dressing table appointments so 
interesting and varied as during the eighteenth century. Lac- 
quer, ivory and jade from the East and exquisite European 
porcelain all found their way in some form or other to the 
luxurious boudoirs of the ladies of fashion. Modern artists and 
craftsmen are taking materials used for centuries, as well as 
new woods and metals, and are giving the dressing table ap- 
pointments a significance consistent with the sophistication 
which characterizes modern life. 


Archaic motif in modern silver 


a classical note 


Emphasizin 


Anne grace and modern chic 
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With a provincial accent 


Three countries have contributed to the 
loveliness of this Empire group at the 
top left; Pompeian perfume bottles from 
France, English Regency mirror, and 
slave flower urns from Italy. Modern in 
manufacture, the silver toilet articles 
are Empire in design. McMillen Inc. and 


Black, Starr and Frost-Gorham, Ine. 


A Louis Seize sereen makes a colorful 
background, at the top, right, for this 
poudreuse, with its rare Louis-Philippe 
provincial candlesticks, Louis Seize opa- 
line and gold bottles and miniature-dec- 
orated boudoir set. The Pillow Shop, 


Cartier, Inc. and C. Vandevere Howard 


Modern accessories (left) bring a note 
of gayety to the Queen Anne beauty 
table, including an amusing von Veith 
enamel flower holder, modern enamel 
appointments with Chinese decoration, 
a blane de chine lamp and jade and teak 
box. Henry F. Bultitude, Bonwit Teller, 


Inc., Chintz Shep and Rena Rosenthal 
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gave it the mouth-filling name 
of El Triunfo del Ducisimo 
Nombre de Jests. Here George 
Reynolds, artist, has set his 
charming and fortress-like week- 
end retreat—alone and solitary, 
yet weleoming—the perfect spot 
for the man who loves to paint 
and to associate with hills and 
water. Photographs were obtain- 


ed through Sherwood Hall 


And because it all seemed so 
much like a bit of Italian scen- 
ery, he carried the idea right 
into the house, and through all 
four of its rooms. Below is the 
guest room, which opens on the 
baleony. The walls have been 
left rough with unfinished beams 
and native stone, but the harsh, 
fortress effect is softened by 
draperies and counterpane of 
antique red brocade and _ the 


colorful triptych over the chest 
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This is a room of at least twenty 
moods, we’re sure—some socia- 
ble, some solitary. This great, 
high-ceilinged living room and 
studio with its antique Italian 
furnishings, overlooks the lake. 
For convivial moments Mr. Rey- 
nolds designed and had made an 
unusually hospitable refectory 
table, 18 feet long, which is not 


seen in the picture. Beside the 


\ 
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fireplace, behind a Savonarola 


chair, is a richly carved, 15th 


ry 
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century chest to hold fire wood 
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The armoire, at one end of the 
living room, once held the vest- 
ments of some ancient Spanish 
sacristy. On the right is an in- 


laid walnut desk, over which 


hangs an old mirror. The desk 
b=] 


chair is from Tuscany, and on 
the stone floors are warm Ham- 
medan rugs. For the more pic- 
turesque moods when electricity 
seems incompatible with the 
stillness, the room is fantastically 


lighted with dozens of candelabra 


Two different views of a famous snuff box, 
the miniatures of Napoleon by Isabey dated 


1810. From the Cleveland Museum of Art 
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FAMOUS artists originally created 

these small objects of beauty 
which were the rich possession of BY HARRIET JOHNSON 
enchanting ladies and proud cava- 
liers. From the 17th Century to the 
first quarter of the 19th, the most 
conspicuous object in the personal 
use of man was a snuff box. The 
ritual of its use we now see only 
on the stage in romantic plays, or 
in the revival of classical comedies 
reflecting the spirit of the times. 
When snuff-taking was first intro- 
duced in Europe various materials 
were employed to create boxes; 
soon the intimate character of this 
personal accessory brought to the 
courts of France the finest work of 
the goldsmith, enameler and jewel- 
er. They rivalled one another in 
creating objects of surpassing 


beauty. France was leading the way 
in producing works of. art that 
spoke eloquently of the fine taste of 
the donor. At this same time bon- 


bonniéres of precious metals in- One of the most famous minia- 
tures of Napoleon, above, on a 
box dated 1810, is a gift of Mr. 
and Mrs. J. H. Wade to the 
Cleveland Museum. At the left is 
a French 18th Century snuff box, 
gold, with a portrait of Catherine 
II in grisaille. Right, French 
18th Century box of gold, deco- 
rated with rose diamonds on 
enamel. These two boxes are in 


the Metropolitan Museum of Art 


laid with jewels came into exist- 
ence as gifts for women. These 
were known as sweet-meat boxes, 
and bore a close resemblance to 
snuff boxes. 

During the reign of Louis XIV 
both snuff boxes and bonbonniéres 
showed rounded corners, while un- 
der Louis XV the oval shape tended 
to supersede the circular. Under 
Louis XVI the rectangular shape 
again found favor. Few names of 
the painters who lavished their skill 
on these exquisite little boxes are 
recorded. Petitot, the son of a 
sculptor and architect, decorated 
many of the most beautiful boxes 
of these three kings. It was he who 
first perfected painting in enamel. 
Among the enamelers of the 18th 
Century three stand out as su- 
preme: Julian Alaterre, Jean 
Jacques Prevost and Henri Clavel. 

In the Metropolitan Museum of 
New York is one of the finest col- 


lections of boxes in existence. A 


lover of these small objects which 
contain so much beauty and his- 
tory, will do well to spend an af- 
ternoon in the room where they 
are kept. 

Among the snuff boxes in the 
possession of the Cleveland Mu- 
seum of Art are two rare souve- 
nirs of the great monarch, Napo- 
leon. One, as you will see by the 
photograph, has a portrait of 
Napoleon placed on an altar or 
shrine, with a figure of a god 
placing a wreath upon his head. 
By pushing a little button, the 
head disappears behind the altar. 
This arrangement suggests inter- 
esting conjectures as to the neces- 
sity of the owner protecting him- 
self from possible political per- 
secution by causing the Emper- 
or’s likeness to disappear when in 
the presence of political foes. 

The other one has an inset in 


Rock crystal snuff box 
in the style of Louis XIV 
with a miniature inscrib- 
ed, “Image de son AI- 
tesse Louise Henriette 
de Bourbon-Conti, Ré- 


gente de France,”? and 


framed in repoussé gold 


Dark blue enamel and wrought 
gold box, with Venus and Cupid 


enameled after the manner of 


Boucher. The Wallace Collection 


Upon the lip of this chased gold 
box is a lavish bouquet of dia- 
monds. Romantic episodes in pale 


enamels — Wallace Collection 


An ivory miniature of Louis XV deco- 


rates the lid of this agate box. Edges 


are finished with finely chased gold. 


Diapered with jewels and gold wire is 
the gem-encrusted monogram on this 
Russian box, red enamel over gold. 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
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Cupid in blue and white draperies 
covers the entire top of the box above. 
This box is further ornamented with 
dark blue enamel bands. At the left, 
Venus, carved in lapis lazuli, offers 
her sacrifice to Love. A gem of the 
enamelers’ art is the oval box, right, 
with its multi-colored bouquet. Unless 
otherwise noted, boxes on this page are 


in the Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh 


the cover, a portrait of Napoleon 
by Isabey. This is surrounded by 
diamonds, and the rest of the sur- 
face is beautifully enriched with 
engraved ornaments. The gold is 
in three colors—yellow, red and 
green, the red and green being re- 
heved against the yellow back- 
ground. Inside the cover is the fol- 
lowing inscription: “‘Precieux 
Souvenir de Reconnaissance 
Donné Par l’Empr Napoleon 1" 
A L’Abbé Bonavita, Son Aumon- 
ier’. 

During the reign of the last 
Tzar of Russia, Faberge was fa- 
mous as a craftsman working in 


precious metals, enamels and 
jewels, in creating snuff boxes 
and other objects of beauty. Col- 
lectors regard his work as com- 
paring favorably with that of the 
renowned artists of earlier peri- 
ods and (Continued on page 56) 


Pearl-edged box enamel- 
ed bleu de Roi. The 
center medallion, fram- 
ed in large brilliants 
set in platinum, shows 
a man and woman at 


love’s altar. The rim of 


the lid is pale enamel 
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The passing show—so passing, so showy!—flattered, flayed 


and fumbled—with a remark on the organic and inorganic 


THE QUICK AND THE DEAD 


THERE are two kinds of brains, the organic and the 
inorganic. 

There are thus two kinds of art-products—the or- 
ganic and the inorganic. 

By the organic I mean the play, the music, the paint- 
ing, the dancing, the literary production that glows, 
moves, stimulates, is alive from within, is Dionysian. 

By the inorganic I mean those plays, etc., that are 
static, mechanically constructed, academic, fossilifer- 
ous, that have instead of the breath of life the breath of 
box-office. 

Now, “the trouble with the stage” in New York at the 
present time is just this: most of the plays are inorganic. 

There have been, to my way of seeing, just three or- 
ganic plays produced at this writing—‘Counsellor-at- 
Law”, “Clear All Wires!” and “That’s Gratitude.”” And 
there are just three organic musical comedies, “Of Thee 
I Sing,” “The Cat and the Fiddle” and “Show-Boat.” 
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BY BENJAMIN DeCASSERES 


CLEAR ALL WIRES! 

Something new, fresh, brainy and comic—without 
being side-splitting—blew into town with “Clear All 
Wires!,” a play by Bella and Samuel Spewack, who 
evidently know what they are writing about, and 
have done it with great gusto and considerable pene- 
tration. 

Both Spewacks are salted foreign correspondents. So 
when they set out to spoof the will-to-grandeur and the 
all-depends-on-me airs of American correspondents in 
the key-capitals of Europe they finished the job by giv- 
ing us as delightful a bit of entertainment as has been 
seen hereabouts for some months. All the more so as 
“Grand Hotel” Shumlin produced it with an impeccable 
cast of 28 and Thomas Mitchell played the bombastic, 
lying, bull-throwing Moscow correspondent of the Chi- 
cago Press with a whirl and a twirl that smashes many 
records—for he is on the stage all the time, doing most 
of the talking. There is a caricatural depth to “Clear 
All Wires!” that puts it outside of the mere hokum 
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Angna Enters in “The Dance of Death,” one of her brilliant 


compositions which she will present later in New York. Ta- 
mara Geva and Clifton Webb in’ a dance, ‘‘Alone Together,” 


in “Flying Colors” which is playing at the Imperial Theatre 


Katharine Cornell and Guthrie 
McClintic in their home in Beek- 
man Place, New York City. Miss 
Cornell will appear in New York this 
winter in Thornton Wilder’s trans- 
lation of André Obey’s “The Rape 
of Luerece”? and Sidney Howard’s 
“Alien Corn.”? Mr. McClintie directs 
all the productions of his wife. The 
white jade figure shown below is 
Kwanyin, a priceless Chinese jade 
figure, which Mr. McClintie pre- 
sented to his wife, Katharine Cor- 
nell, at the close of her engagement 
in “The Barretts of Wimpole 
Street.” Kwanyin is a dispenser of 
mercy, a protector of mothers, the 
“White Robed” who gives souls to 
little children. The figure bears the 
imperial seal of the Emperor Chien 
Lung (1736-1795), and is reputed 
to have been one of the treasures of 


Tzu Hsi, the great Dowager Empress 


field. Its dialogue is deft and most delightfully fresh. 

The story is something like this: Buckley Joyce 
Thomas has been sent by the publisher of the powerful 
Chicago Press to Moscow because Thomas pinched his 
“Follies” girl. The girl, Dolly Winslow (Dorothy Mat- 
thews), follows Thomas. In Moscow the bombastic and 
all-American Thomas has got to get a sensation to make 
him solid again with the boss. So he finds “the last of 
the Romanoffs” (played superbly by Eugene Sigaloff), 
a fantastic character, whose wife has been Thomas’ 
mistress. Thomas is going to have him shot in the leg 
in the latter’s office. The Commissar for Foreign Af- 
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fairs, however, calls on Thomas as the shot is about to 
be fired. Thomas throws himself before the Commissar, 
is shot in the arm, and becomes the hero of Russia. 

Meantime Thomas’ boss is after his girl, and Thomas 
ships her to Siberia (she thinks she is going to Paris 
to meet the Big Squeeze from Chicago). All sorts of 
rapid-fire complications follow in the third act, which 
ends by Thomas being ordered out of Russia and finally 
hired by Hearst to go to China. 

Do such things happen? Well, the Spewacks ought to 
know. 

There are many fine bits in this satiric melodrama, 
and every person in it is a clear-cut personality. Many 
of them are Russian. 

“Clear All Wires!” really opens the season with a 
great laugh-bang, and Thomas Mitchell is now a Broad- 
way institution. 

FLYING COLORS. 

The latest revue by Howard Dietz, with some pass- 
able music by Arthur Schwartz, is always eye-fetching, 
due to the beautiful, and sometimes ultra-gaudy, set- 
tings of Norman Bel Geddes; but in the manner of real 
substance I cannot vote it up to “Three’s a Crowd” or 
“The Band Wagon.” 

It starts out well paced and side-splitting enough; 
but after the first act it goes to pot, sort of gets tired 
and soggy, especially when the chocolate maidens from 


‘Harlem do over and over again what we have seen them 


do for years. 

The big props of the revue are Charles Butterworth 
and Clifton Webb, with Tamara Geva and Patsy Kelly 
as runners-up. And as for the chorus, there are some 
beautiful girls in it—enough to revive my hope that 
even feminine beauty hasn’t (Continued on page 62) 
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THE COOL 


AUSTERE WHITE OF FINE LINEN; 


THE WARM IVORY WHITE OF SATIN AND PLUSH; 


Arranged by DOROTHY WHITNEY 


Bowknot blanket ensemble, St. 
Mary’s Woolen Company. White 
mesh blanket, Esmond. Moonstone 
satin quilt and pillow, Nancy Lin- 
coln. Linen sheet with appliquéd 
border. Léron. Linen with Appenzell 


lace in Lovebird pattern, Munyer 
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The Frivolous White Bed, in the 
grand manner. Blanket and pillow 
covers are in white satin, and an 
ivory taffeta canopy adds a certain 
importance. Carlin Comforts. This 
photograph was made in the apart- 


ment of Miss Rose Cumming 
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THE DELICATE CREAMY WHITE OF OLD LACE 


For the very special bene- 
fit of the man who de- 
mands masculinity in dé- 
cor, Cyril Gorainoff de- 
signs a gay linen affair 
on which the Master and 
his hounds follow’ the 
scentin diverse directions. 
Nancy Lincoln. And of 
course, the tailored spread 
with a really man-size 


monogram. McGibbon 


The Modern White Bed, 
with a keen sense of the 
dramatic. White plush 
bed throw, spattered with 
black ermine tails. Grande 
Maison de Blane. Crépe 
satin cover, appliquéd in 
reverse. Léron. Majestic 
Tower apartment, decora- 


ted by Mrs. Tuckerman 
Draper. Bed by Frankl 
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THE FRESH SNOWY WHITE OF FLUFFY WOOL; 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY WHITING-SALZMAN 
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The Quaint White Bed—for the 
young girl. Gay pastel triangles on 
the white crépe cover to keep it 
from being too snowily “jeune 
fille’—and the white comforter 
is decoratively disguised by a hand 
painted background in blue. Lé- 
ron, and Nancy Lincoln. Junior 


League bedroom, Waldorf-Astoria 
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A railing that makes the most 


of fluid curves, arrested at 


METAL MASTERPIECES- “== 


udies in! Useful 
Ole 11 seful C eauly 


Objets dart with a job to do, and 


a very decorative way of doing it 


Wild geese flying fanci- 


fully across a background 


of flowers form the alum- j : 

\ balustrade which adds 

inum grille over the din- , : 
importance to a simple 

ing room portholes in A. 


V. Davis’ yacht “Elda’’. 


Geese stand out in relief 


stairease by sweeping 
upward in a series of 
harmonious aluminum 
curves suggesting . the 
rhythm of waves. This is 
another detail of Mr. 
Davis’ yacht. Metalwork 


on this page by Kantack 
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use exquisite 
hand-blown crystal 
three times a day — 
you can afford 
Steuben at the 


new low prices 


@ There is a joy that only hand- 
wrought things can give. 

Each piece of this hand-blown crystal has 
that beauty of an individual masterpiece—for 
in this new world it is made by a craftsman 
who learned his artistry in a far-off country 
where glass blowing is a tradition passed on 
from one generation to the next. 

His art gives to Steuben that diamond-like 
clarity that no machine-made glass can imi- 
tate. Flick a lovely piece of Steuben with your 
finger and it gives that precious bell-like ring 
that tells you it was made by hand. 

Now you can make your table lovely every 
day with Steuben at the new prices. Every 
Steuben design is an open pattern so that you 
can readily supplement the cherished pieces 
you already own. 


And the new Steuben designs for fall are in- 


@ The new Saint Tropez design has all the verve of the gay continental watering place whose name ut Spirations. Such sty le, such ele gance and so- 

so appropriately bears. Its cool frosted decoration cannot be achieved in mere machine-made glass. phistication—you won’t be able to resist them. 
: % s T -_ ee eae 

The goblets are now only $48 the dozen . . . the champagne glasses are $48 . . . the plates are $54. Not at these new prices! 


(Left) The new Riviera design’s cool elegance 
is accented by the decoration that is engraved 
inthe crystal as delicately as an intaglio is cut 
in a gem. This quality of decoration is im- 
possible in ordinary machine-made glass. 
You'll find it only in hand-blown crystal. 
Goblets are $48 the dozen, sherbet glasses $42. 


(Right) A new Steuben vase with its smart 
cut pattern of straight, interlacing lines 
and gay polka dots lends a modern note to 
your room. Its graceful, balanced shape and 
diamond-like clarity give the merest handful 
of flowers distinctive loveliness. Only $17. 


a hex ctytal 


A product of the Corning Glass Works, Corning, New York 
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The characteristic simplicity of 
forged ironwork is well adapted 
to modern décor. This sweep- 
ing balustrade by Seabo is 


a convincing case in point 


Aluminum gulls, flying above 
an aluminum  sea—another 
grille with a feeling of wind 
and light sweeping refresh- 
ingly through the pattern 


A lighting fixture in the modern 
French mood manages to make 
three cut-marble light shields a 
logical part of its gayly floral 


pattern. Designed by Kantack 


A bit of the jungle for our chill 
northern walls—tropic flora and 
fauna in metal over dark green 
glass. A mirror makes the center 
panel. Designed by S. de Kosen- 


ke. Sterling Bronze Company 
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That soft luxury, silencing all footsteps, that rich fullness of color and 


unblemished texture —will they endure in your floor coverings? When 
your carpetings come from the Looms of Mohawk, restful quiet and 
fy A if 7 7 : < Phe 
lasting beauty are assured tor your floors. You are investing 1n 
quality, without extravagance. « Mohawk offers youa complete range 
of we eaves, width ae designs and colors. One of our carpet specialists 
awaits your invitation to consult with your decorator or dealer. 


MOHAWK CARPET MILLS, 205 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Mills at Amsterdam, New York 


MOHAWK Style Rugs © (Sarpets 


© 1932, Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc 
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Observations of an Amateur Gardener 


AHLIA - enthusiasts 
D hovered around the 
crowded ballrooms of the 
Pennsylvania Hotel for 
the two days of the na- 
tional show, proud of what 
they had been able to do 
in ‘spite of the drouth. 
Presidents and would-be- 
presidents shared honors 
with novelists and an ayia- 
trix when it came to hav- 
ing dahlias named for 
them. The Herbert Hoover 
is a cactus dahlia of or- 
ange-red—Franklin D. 
huge and 
rose-tinted. I cast my eye 
about for the other can- 
didates, and finally saw a 
likely-looking spécimen 
for Norman Thomas. A 
blazing red beauty, it was 
collecting compliments 
right and left, but when 
I looked at the label I 
found that it hadn’t any 
particular political affli- 
ation after all. Its name 
was simply “Satan”. 

Amelia Earhart, a huge 
orange-tinted coral bloom 
shown by Major James B. Eastman, of Mary- 
land, took the silver medal for the best un- 
disseminated seedling, after two days of spirited 
judging being spent on this particular class. 
A runner-up in this group was a sturdy white 
bloom, touched with lavender. 

Kathleen Norris, a pink flower, got the award 
for the largest and most perfect bloom in the 


Roosevelt is 


BY GAY YOUNG 


show—-grown and displayed by the Ruschmor 
Dahlia Gardens, Rockville Center, L. I. 


ISS Virginia Stout, of Short Hills, won a 
special prize for the most outstanding vase 
of dahlias. Mrs. Charles V. Smith of Far Hills 
was given six first prizes, and Dr. Philip G. Cole, 
Tarrytown, and Robert L. Sell, Long Branch, 


A copper pail full of 
fall color—fifty vari- 
eties of flowers were 


massed in two bou- 
quets at the entrance 
of the garden club di- 


of the Dahlia 


Show. These were ar- 


vision 


ranged by Mrs. Wm. 
A. Starrett, flowers 
grown by club mem- 


bers of Madison, N. J. 


Below are two prize 
winners at the Dahlia 
Show. The erect bloom 
Bedad, fiery 
red, raised by Mrs. W. 
J. Neal, of Flushing, 


L. I. Beside it is a cac- 


is the 


tus dahlia, deep pur- 
plish red shading off 
Raised by 


D. Pearson, 


to white. 
Stanley 
of Pleasantville, N. Y. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY MAC-MEE 


L. L., each won four firsts. Robert F. Cutler, of 
Suffern, N. Y. and Judge Abram I. Elkus, of Red 
Bank, N. J., won two firsts each. A. Swoboda, 
of Ridgefield Park, N. J., won seven first and 
four second prizes in special amateur classes. 
The gold medal for commercial growers went to 
Fisher and Masson, of Trenton, and the Darnell 
cup for the best-keeping dahlia went to Veile 
and Mendham, of Easton, Pa., for 
12 blooms of the rose-shaded 
Jerome Kern. 

The Garden Club show, which 
admitted only amateurs, had a fine 
exhibit of all kinds of flowers, and 
was a popular feature of the show. 
Mrs. Jules E. Rosenthal, of Great 
Neck, won three firsts in this sec- 
tion. Other winners .of first prizes 
in the classes of garden flowers 
were Mrs. J. J. Maier, of Great 
Neck, Mrs. C. A. Lindow, of Ro- 
selle, N. J., and Mrs. Charles V. 
Smith, of Far Hills, N. J. 

The officers who will head the 
American Dahlia Society for the 
coming year are: Warren W. May- 
trott, of Vineland, N. J., presi- 
dent; George L. Stillman, Westerly, 
R. I.; John Vincent, White Marsh, 
Md.; W. Atlee Burpee, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; George W. Frazer, Wil- 
lamantic, Conn.; J. A. Kemp, Little 
Silver, N. J.; George L. Farnum, 
Media, Pa.; Mrs. Charles H. Stout, 
Short Hills, N. J.; Mrs. George 
Holland, Williamsport, Pa.; Mrs. 
Frieda Fisher, Trenton, N. J., and 
Derrill W. Hart, New York, vice- 
presidents. C. Louis Alling of West 
Haven, Conn., was elected secre- 
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A plain statement of facts concerning 


ANTI-FREEZE 


Important Information for the Protection of Car Owners 


in AN EFFORT TO CLEAR UP the confusion regarding anti-freeze, which 


appears to exist in the minds of many consumers, we give below the outstand- 


ing facts. The following statements are guaranteed to be correct and accurate 


in every particular. They are supported by the highest scientific authorities. 


he problem of preventing freezing in the cooling-sys- 
tems of automobiles during the cold weather months 
was one that taxed the ingenuity of car owners for many years. 
Salt, honey, alcohol, kerosene, glycerine and many other prod- 
ucts and by-products were used with varying success. Within 
the past few years, however, there has been developed a new 
product, a product specially designed for this one use and 
purpose. 

That product is Eveready Prestone. It is not a general 
commodity used principally for other purposes: it is an anti- 
freeze, and nothing else. It is a scientific development, thor- 
oughly approved by all car manufacturers; a product which 
embodies all the advantages of all materials previously used, 
with none of their inherent weaknesses. 

In developing Eveready Prestone, the laboratories of Union 
Carbide and Carbon Corporation, keeping in mind the re- 
quirements of the U. S. Bureau of Standards for an ideal anti- 
freeze, worked toward a product which would satisfy the 
following specifications: 


1. It must not boil away. A boil-away anti-freeze is both 
an inconvenience and a poor protector against sudden changes 
in the weather. Such anti-freeze requires frequent renewals, 
and leaves the car unprotected when a cold snap follows 
warm weather. 


2. It must be harmless to the cooling-system. An anti- 
freeze which corrodes the cooling-system is a poor product 
to put in a car. 


3. It must be effective in preventing freezing. The effec- 
tiveness of the materials commonly used before the advent of 
Eveready Prestone varied over a wide range. Some were effec- 
tive in preventing freezing; others were not. 


4. It must not affect the car finish. The fumes of boil-away 
products were a source of danger to the finish of fine cars. 
This was a weakness which those who developed Eveready 
Prestone were anxious to avoid. 


5. It must circulate freely at the lowest operating 
temperatures. A heavy, viscous material, which is not free- 
flowing, is obviously a poor cooling agent. 


6. It must be non-inflammable and odorless. Winter 
driving was often made unpleasant by smelly fumes, while 
inflammable mixtures held the possibility of causing accidents. 


7. It must not “creep.” Certain materials in common use 
had a strong tendency to leak out of systems which were tight 
enough to hold water but not tight enough to hold these 
materials. The new product, it was felt, must have less tendency 
to leak than water. Consequently, if a car could hold water it 
would hold the anti-freeze. 


8. It must be packaged as a concentrated product. Many 
of the products which the public was using, because of their 
thick, heavy nature in the concentrated form, were sold as 
water-diluted solutions. The cost of canning and shipping 
plain water was thus borne by the public. Obviously, if a 
concentrated product could be packaged and sold the user 
could be saved that expense. Furthermore, the public had no 
way of telling how much of these diluted solutions was anti- 
freeze material and how much was ordinary water. Some 
brands contained as much as 55% plain water: others con- 
tained less. It was decided, therefore, that the new product 
must be concentrated. Thus the public could be sure of buy- 
ing a standard product, always the same and always of known 
value. 


9. It must be economical. The laboratories which devel- 
oped the new product were not interested in low first-cost per 
gallon. They were interested in low cost per season. It was 
felt that car owners who had been buying boil-away anti- 
freeze on the installment plan, a few quarts at a time, would 
not object to a relatively high first-cost if the a//-season cost 
were low. The new product, therefore, was priced to cost, for 
an average winter season, no more than the cost of boil-away 
anti-freeze. 

Thus was developed Eveready Prestone, the only anti-freeze 
which meets a// these requirements. But laboratory effort did 
not stop with that. 


A NEW AND IMPROVED PRODUCT 
AT A LOWER PRICE 


Further research developed the product to a point where it 
gave protection, not only against freezing but also against 
rust and corrosion in the cooling-system. And such is the new 
Eveready Prestone. Its use reduces the corrosive action of 
water on the metals of the cooling-system as follows: brass, 
copper, solder, aluminum and zinc, 75%; cast iron, 95%. No 
other “treated” anti-freeze compares with Eveready Prestone 
for the prevention of rust and corrosion. 

The new Eveready Prestone has been reduced in price. It 
now offers by far the safest and most economical protection 
against both freezing and corrosion. The car owner who uses 
Eveready Prestone is assured of complete protection through 
all weather changes, freedom from worry and the trouble of 
replacements, and a clean, rust-free radiator. He insures his 
car, not only against a freeze-up, but also against the costly 
repairs that follow a rust-clogged and corroded cooling- 
system. He prolongs the life of his car. 

National Carbon Company, Inc., Unit of Union Carbide 
and Carbon Corporation, New York, N. Y. 
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The bird-of-paradise flower, strelitzia, arranged in a blue Mexican glass 
bowl, with its own foliage. These blooms are brilliant orange, with a bird- 


like crest of blue, and the foliage with bluish tinge 


tary. Mrs. Mabel C. Rathgeber of New Haven, 
treasurer for the past year, was re-elected. 


RCHIDS, proud cattleyas, sprays of odonto- 

glossum, and infant seedlings with 7 years 
of hard growing ahead before they can go to dé- 
butante parties, are on display at “Orchidwood” 
in New Rochelle the middle of each month. I 
went out a few weeks ago, and found Robert 
Jewell and his father both in a mood to be ex- 
pansive on the subject of orchid culture. Mr. 
Jewell’s father raises orchids on his sunporch, 
using a humidifier to provide the extra moisture 
orchids have to have to keep them content. 
Odontoglossums are his pets; they can be kept 
around the house fresh and practically as good 
as new for two or three weeks. The daydreams 
of the orchid grower are in the direction of some 
day running on to a way of coaxing the orchid 
plant into bloom in less than six or seven years. 
That, everyone thinks, would just about revolu- 
tionize the industry. A good many people with 
greenhouses have in recent years taken up orchid 
growing as a hobby. Control of temperature’ and 
humidity is necessary, of course, but otherwise 
many of the varieties flourish under rather simple 
conditions. Prof. Edward A. White, of Cornell, 
has written a book outlining the habits and idio- 
syncrasies of orchids grown in the United States. 


APER collars to keep the leaves of Christmas 


roses off the ground are recommended by 
Julia A. Latimer in “New York Gardens”, the 
new magazine edited by Louise Beebe Wilder. 


Helleborus niger plants have a tendency to pro- 


duce blooms before the stems are long and the 


buds fully mature, when leaves lie so low that 
the heart of the plant is exposed to the light. 
HITE gayfeather and the new marivold 
Guinea Gold were included in Stumpp and 


Walter’s fall show at the Waldorf-Astoris, The 
gayfeather, which is similar to the familiar pur- 
ple variety but more branching, is particularly 


good in large woodsy arrangements. The new 


marigold is already popular. Its plant grows 


three feet high and crops out 
into masses of brilliant orange 
wavy-petaled flowers, much 
larger than ordinary marigolds. 
This idea of a one-man flower 
show is a unique one, and the A 
Stumpp and Walter people did 
it up to the pink of perfection, 
with shrubs growing in natural 
environment, rock gardens, and 
that sort of thing. Mrs. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt served tea on the 
opening afternoon of this show. 


TOY balloon filled with 

water was attached to the 
stem of each of the hundreds of 
dahlias which Mr. and Mrs. J. B. 
Ivey shipped up to the Atlantic 
City Flower Show from their 
Lake Junaluska home, near Ashe- 
ville, N. C. The flowers came 
out fresh from the 650-mile ride, 
so that the stems did not need 
the hot-water treatment com- 
monly used to revive flower 
travellers. 


T the Dahlia Show I cor- 
nered George L. Farnum, 
who has just come back from 
a turn around all the important 
dahlia gardens of England and 
the Continent. Mr. Farnum says 
that he sees a great deal of 
promise for the future of the 
English bedding dahlias—a noy- 
elty to American growers. These 
dwarf bedders grow only about two feet high, 
and are a mass of bloom, for after the tips have 
flowered blossoms come on down the stem. Mr. 
Farnum said these make lovely borders—they 
have been developed mostly in rich red and 
salmon tones. 
In Holland and England they’re directing 


much more attention to miniatures than to the 


[ious ie eee ane 


huge blooms that characterize 
American shows. But even here the 
miniature is coming into its own 
in recent years. 

Mr. Farnum was exhibiting an 
English variety, Dutchess, which he 
raised in his own garden. It was a 
huge bloom of lemon-yellow shad- 
ing to white and flesh pink at the 
ends of the petals. This variety is 
one of several developments of 
American decorative dahlias taken 
over to England. Frequently, in 
adapting themselves to the climate 
and soil there, dahlias will be 
changed in character and color- 
ing. Sometimes these types pre- 
serve their new characteristics when 
they are brought back—the Dutch- 


ess did. 


A DISCUSSION of greenhouse 

roses conducted by George 
H. Gillies, head gardener of the 
Marshall Field estates, will be the 
program of the November 16th 
meeting of the New York Horti- 
cultural Society. Two groups of 
exhibits will be shown at this meet- 
ing: vases of outdoor flowers ar- 
ranged by amateurs and yases of 
roses by professionals. 


| PHOTOGRAPHS BY PETER A, JULEY 


Foliage of the passion flower, arranged in a tall crystal 
bottle. This and the bowl of flowers above were arranged 
by Mrs. Walter Hine, who has written a book on flower 
arrangement. It is to be published soon by Scribner’s. 
This was exhibited at the New York Horticultural Society 


GARDENERS of large estates have an oppor- 

tunity this winter,to take a course in botany 
and soils similar to the courses given at Yew 
and Edinburgh. This series of evening lectures 
is offered by the New York Botanical Gardens, 
at the headquarters of the New York Horticul- 
tural Society. So much interest has been shown 
that a-less technical class may be started. 


1et us 


show you 
the town 


HAT torrents of words, 
spoken and written, are 


there arises 
called 


loosed when 
that inexhaustible theme 
New York! 

Words of love or hate, or envy 
or blind adoration, never can en- 
compass the whole of New York— 
all that the city means to those in 
and about its magic boundaries. 

What phases of it will you stress? 

That New York is the center of 
the creative arts? You have but to 
name them—music, the drama, the 
dance, literature, poetry, architec- 
ture, sculpture—to realize that 
their practitioners, and lovers as 
well, from all the civilized world 
are sooner or later to be found with- 
in the city’s limits. 

New York the business center? It 
is the industrial, the commercial, 
and the banking pace-maker of the 
continent, with millions of workers 
creating such wealth as has never 
before been accumulated in all his- 
tory. 

The shops? Where else such a 
heaping-up of the good things of 
life in such luxurious profusion as 
in Manhattan’s stores? 

Sport and recreation? From the 
rooftops of New York’s skyscrap- 


ers, you may look down if you will 
upon a sportsman’s Utopia; with its 
polo fields, its hunt clubs, its stadia, 
its golf and tennis clubs—the whole 
panorama of sport spread out with- 
in a few short miles of Manhattan. 

Is it politics? Mention, then, a 
more exciting political drama than 
that which is being enacted on New 
York’s boards to-day. 

Theme inexhaustible. What won- 
der-that The New Yorker, with a 
theme as magnificent as all this, 
should become the handbook and 
guide for the alert thousands at 
the heart of New York’s most 
glamorous activities! 

The New Yorker needs only re- 
main temperate in this turmoil, and 
garnish its performance with a 
soupcon of wit and humor. Doing 
so, it is enabled in a very charming 
way to take you the rounds of the 
town. 

Incidentally, this is the season in 
New York. And the current issue 
merits your very considered atten- 
tion. 


THE 


NEW YORKER 


No.25 WEST 4514 STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Mery, Inc 


formerly Beaux Arts Suave Co., 580 5th Avenue 


are now located in their new showrooms 


485 Madison Avenue 


and have on display their new line of Imported Lamps, 
Shades and decorative accessories. We particularly call 
your attention to our Special Order Department. 
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The Master Drawing Pend 


MAPLE = Dense foliage, well defined, 

masseS Prono. mcedc. liohk aud stacdour 

Be orkshire All rendered. with bold, proad. strokes, 
Branch structure almost leaf- hidden. 
<|rees -qlimpses of & here aa jee are verter 

Yo.6 important. Vartety of leads were Us 

No.6 HB for light lones — B28 for medium- ancl 
Apfr darks _*Grnalion” eraser will ( suck you. 


Send for samples of ELDORADO to the JOSEPH DIXON 


CRUCIBLE COMPANY, Deft. 162-J, Jersey City, N. J. 


Little Boxes of 


Great Fame 
(Continued from page 43) 


are constantly seeking specimens of 


\his work bearing his signature. 


The last order given by the Tzar 


as gifts to his wife and children | 


was executed by Faberge at the 


|time of their death. The royal family 


never saw these gifts but it was the 
writer’s privilege to see them at 


leisure and be lost in admiration at 


their originality of design and ravish- 
ing color. Instead of a thumb press, 
one touched a leaf of a flower made 


/of diamonds and the top of the box 
raised slowly, revealing a treasure | 


within. On each box, concealed in 


the decoration of jeweled flowers 


was a spring for raising the lid. 


Faberge also made, by order of | 


the Tzar, a birthday gift for the 
Tzar’s mother, the Empress Dowager, 
a reproduction of the footman who 


stood on the back of her sleigh when | 


she drove 
lazuli 


in winter, 
for the coat, 


using lapis 


erey jade for 


breeches, coral for trimming, and a 


brilliant black stone for the high 
hat. This figure was a box in disguise, 
one of the few mementos that escap- 
ed with her from Russia to England. 

The Carnegie Museum, at Pitts- 


burgh, has an excellent collection of | 
valuable snuffboxes, some of which | 


are illustrated here. They are from 


the Herbert Du Puy collection, a/| 


eift to the Museum. 

There are many interesting snuff- 
boxes in the Wallace Collection in 
London; one is decorated with raised 
designs of fruit and flowers in col- 
ored stones foiled underneath. While 
the marks on this box are indistinct 
it is pronounced style of Louis 
Quinze, and attributed to the second 
half of the 18th Century. Another is 
of wrought and chased gold, 


with | 


dark blue enamel; panels framed in | 


festoons of laurel leaves show enam- 


belonged to Stanislaus 
King of Poland, and father of Marie- 


_Leczinska, Queen-consort of - Louis | 
| Quinze. This box has the maker’s 


stamp: LP over D; Paris Hall Mark 
for 1764-5 and fermier’s mark of 
J. J. Prevost (1762-68) 


in the style of Louis Quinze and was 
made about the middle of the 18th 
Century. A third box is of gold. 
wrought, chased and colored in three 
tints; decorated with translucent 
green enamel on a diapered ground. 
At the lip is placed a bouquet of 
diamonds. Set into the lid, sides, and 
bottom are enameled panels in deli- 


cate colors, inspired by Le Moyne |’ 


and the decorative painters of the 
earlier Louis-Quinze Period. It bears 
indistinctly the discharge mark of 
J. J. Prevost (1762-8). 

The visitor to London has long en- 


_joyed this group of boxes in the 


Wallace Collection. Today there are 
fast growing, splendid collections in 
our own museums, and in the many 
private collections being assembled 
in America. 


;. Bethnal | 
Green 1879. Scratched on the lid in- | 
| side is D67. 84. O. O. French. It is 


/eled decoration in the manner of | 
Boucher, with Venus and Cupid on | 
the lid. This box is believed to have 
Leczinski, | 


Unchanging 


Beauty 


THROUGH THE 
SEASONS 


DrapPERIEs are an investment, 
or at least they should be! 
And correspondingly, they 
should return dividends . . 

in faithful service, unchang- 
ing beauty, complete satis- 
faction. And it’s very easy 
to make sure that they will. 

When you purchase drap- 
eries, insist that they be 
Orinoka Sunfast. They’re no 
more expensive (you'll be 
surprised at how little they 
cost) and they’re very much 
more beautiful. Furthermore, 
they are guaranteed 
unequivocally! If the color 
changes from exposure to the 
sun or from washing, the 
merchant from whom you 
bought the material is hereby 
authorized to replace it with 
new goods, or to refund the 
purchase price. 

Look for this guarantee 
tag attached to every bolt. 
Incidentally, we have a most 
interesting booklet of in- 
teriors, filled with timely 
suggestions, and profusely 
illustrated in color. May 
we send you a copy? It’s 
free. Just mail the coupon. 


Orinoka 


SUNFAST 
DRAPERIES 


COLORS GUARANTEED 
SUN AND TUBFAST 


The Orinoka Mills 

183 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Gentlemen: I should like a copy of the free 

Orinoka booklet F-3. 
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Street. 
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Authors Are People 
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is at the far end of a large entrance 
hallway, which, with Mrs. Miller’s 
own bedroom, dressing room and 
bath, comprises the first floor of the 
duplex. Up a curving flight of stairs 
are the dining room, kitchen, pantry, 
and several small bedrooms. The hall 
and steps are carpeted in dull mul- 
berry, harmonizing with the deep 
rose satin draperies, which reach 
the floor. The wallpaper is glazed in 
a pattern suggesting Italian marble, 
while the color scheme is further 
accented by a pair of 18th Century 
sidechairs upholstered in rose da- 
mask, and by an Adam mirror deco- 
rated with touches of antique red. 

The curve of the staircase makes 
a convenient angle for the piano, and 
in a corner near the front door is a 
Sheraton corner cabinet containing 
some crested English china which be- 
longed to Rufus King, Mrs. Miller’s 
grandfather, when he was Minister 
to England in 1844, 

Color is the most important item 
in Mrs. Miller’s own bedroom, which 
relies for its effect on a particularly 
sophisticated treatment of a series 
of blues. The carpet is the darkest 
shade; the walls are lighter, but in- 
tenser, and the ceiling is almost a 
powder blue. The furniture is all of 
light woods—the bed a charming 
French piece with carved and gilded 
swans on either side of the curving 
headboard. It is piled high with vel- 
vet pillows of an old French shade of 
blue and quilted, as is the coverlet. 
A chiffon flounce of old rose falls to 
the floor. There are touches of rose 
here and there in the accessories, 
and on the opposite side of the room 
stands a delightful little pink figured 
chintz-covered settee. The windows 
are shaded by blue Venetian blinds 


and very full blue taffeta draperies. | 
Perhaps the most original room in 
the apartment is the dining room, | 
although the effect has been brought | 
about with traditional material in a | 
very simple manner. The trick is the 
silhouette principle. The walls are | 
dead white, the floor has been stained 
very dark and the rug is as black as 
a fabric gets without being quite 
jet black. The Chippendale and 
early 19th Century mahogany furni- 
ture looks even darker than it really 
is against the light walls. So that the 
first impression one gets is that of 
a black and white room—which ac- 
cording to all the seers is the last 
cry in modernity. 
At any rate, 


the modern touch | 


does not stop there. For the built-in | 


wall cabinets have that chunky, 
structural appearance, as if the sides 
were part of the steel girders of the 
building, thinly disguised—as indeed 
they are. Inside, the niches are very 
deep and painted a bright sea green, 
a striking background for gold lustre 
ware, end the aie colors BF ancestral | 
Royal Worcester plates, and a primly 


sprigged old-fashioned dinner ser- 
vice. The dining room chairs con- | 


tribute their own modern bit, for al- 
though the frames are Chippendale, 
they are upholstered in green fabri- 
koid. The green note is continued in 
two ferns beneath the undraped win- | 
dows, which are screened by white | 
Venetian blinds. 

But the most arresting group in 
the room is the distinguished Chip- 


pendale side table, with a mahogany | 


wall rack hanging over it, between 
two of the niches. 
carved outline is silhouetted darkly 
against the white wall—without los- 
ing one bit of its splendor of detail. 


Soignée Beauty of Old French Furniture 


(Continued from page 27) 


de Maintenon. Extravagant by na- 
ture these ladies expressed their 
desire for display in the lavish orna- 
mentation carved on the furniture 
and applied to other decorative ob- 
jects, many of which were inspired 
by one or the other of these favorites 
of the king. 

It is this greater refinement com- 
bined with the undulating curves 
which distinguishes the furniture of 
the Louis XV period and results in 
its having so dignified a charm when 
part of a “suitable setting. For as any 
experienced cabinet-maker who is 
engaged in copying the original 
models will admit, it represents the 
most decorative style of woodwork 
ever evolved and is one that demands 
the closest attention to the minor 

_ details to insure a perfect result. 

The furniture arts of this time in 
France belong to what is known as 
the Rococo, a style largely inspired 
by the Chinese forms. It is still pos- 
sible to see very distinct domination 
exercised by the king’s favorites, of 

| whom Mesdames de Pompadour and 


4 


du Barry were the most prominent. 

In referring to the other, now 
popular, French 18th Century furni- 
ture, that of the Louis XVI period, 
we used the term formal. Many of 
the original pieces could be so des- 
ignated, but there are more that 
while retaining the straighter lines 
lack any suspicion of stiffness. 

It is mostly the Louis XVI style 
that has been accepted by modern 
cabinet-makers as a model. When 
comparison is made between the 
furniture of Louis XV and that of 
Louis XVI, a complete change of 
shapes occurs with the latter, 
change that had begun to make it- 
self felt before the end of the Rococo 
period. Chair backs are mostly rectan- 
gular though some were medallion- 
shaped while caryatides and pilasters 
with Tonic and Corinthian capitals 


fe 


Its delicately | 


SEE HOW LITTLE IT COSTS 


TO POSSESS 


GENUINE FRENCH FURNITURE 


To the French cabinet makers belong many distinctions, 
never quite equalled by other furniture manufacturers, 
Their exquisite treatment of inlay and delicate handling 


of intricate carvings are admired all over the world. T heir 


designs are graceful and their workmanship superb. Now 


they have added another distinction. T heir prices—despite 


prevailing high duties—are lower today than domestic 


| furniture that attempts to copy the French originals. 


Ask your dealer or decorator to show you the Grosfeld 
catalogue of Imported Furniture. Ask for the amaxing 
list of Grosfeld prices. 


Abert Gratis 
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were frequently applied to the fronts | 


of larger pieces. 

Like the Louis XV, the grace of 
the Louis XVI style lends itself es- 
pecially well to the more elaborately 
fitted boudoirs and bedrooms. 


GENERAL OFFICES AND SHOWROOMS 
NEW YORK—320 East 47th St. (Between 1st & 2nd Aves.) 
CHICAGO Showrooms—660 Cass St. (No. Wabash Ave.) 
LOS ANGELES Showrooms—207 North Vermont Ave. 
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around 


ill | “The Stag at Eve Hath Drunk His Fill” 


(Continued from page 29) 


(her maid) has to go 
with me this winter, but 
I'm going to spike that if I can 


Rose got 


| make better arrangements. [’ll tell 
| you about the boy I liked later. 


| He’s a soph at Yale. Comes from 


Bath Room Harmony 
By “Old Bleach” 


Let your fine linen hand towels decide your entire bath room. 
In this newest ensemble, designed by “Old Bleach,” the 


Parkish bath towels: wash. cloths and bath mats have been made | 


to match exactly the patterns and colors of our finest Pure Trish 


Linen huck towels. These evant sets are now sold at all better | 
stores with borders in the following colors: blue, green, gold, 


peach, bechid. rose and all Pehsite. 


The “Old Bleach”’ Linen Cae Ltd. 
21 East 26th Street » New Yorks Navy. 
Works: Randal town, No Ireland ; 
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| the 


| chance. But I’ve 


_don’ts for myself. 


| Montclair, he says, but I don’t be- 


lieve him. 
Pa did one of the nicest things 


for our guests that’s ever been done. 


He hired fifty or seventy-five chauf- 
feurs and if the boys came out in no 
condition to drive the girls home, 
one of our men took the wheel. So 
all the girls’ mothers could feel 
much safer. 

My dress was pale green, smooth, 
tight fitting—nothing 
Ma thought all débutantes should 


cirlie-girlie. 


| wear white, but I said maybe they 


did when they lived in the nursery 
until the bitter end but that they 
didn’t any more. So that was all 
right. But I can show it to you when 


| you come back. I'll be wearing it 


again. My allowance has been cut 
this winter, just when I'll be needing 


it the most. Pa says he’s got to pay ” 


for the party, and he’s stuck with 
some second mortgages or something 
whatever they are. He’s worried, 
poor lamb. But we must have a little 
left. I guess this affair set him back 
about $25,000 and it won’t be over 


| until the house and garden are in 


shape again. He won't tell me what 


| it cost. But—the new pavilion, two 


orchestras from New York, all that 
fire-water (he told the waiters to 
some cut stuff toward the 
end—but even so), spot lights on 
the trees, the caterer and his regi- 
ment of haut-boys, a fancy lovers’ 
lane arbor effect down that path 


serve 


| that leads to the beach, the beer 


earden, besides the chauffeurs at 
door and all the rest of it. 


The flowers came from the gar- 


| den; we saved a little money there. 


It’s lucky we had the party be- 
fore the garden was stamped on this 
way. 

I know I run a risk having my 
party so early in the season. I told 
Ma none of the boys would want to 
dance with me so much after they 
had used up their invitations to my 
party. They would be mean that way. 
But Ma wanted it 
in the summer, 
while we were still 
at the beach, so I 
said [Td take a 
made up a_ few 
See if you don’t 
agree. First, never 
look at the stags in 
the line; look up at 
your partner and 
laugh like anything 
as if you were hay- 
ing the time of your 
life. That gives the 


stags the idea you're full of pep 
and not over-anxious. Another thing. 
Don’t get stuck with a bunch of girls. 
Stand out alone from the group so 
that a guy can pick you up. Can you 
imagine anything more horrible hap- 
pening than what happened to 
Louise? Remember when that boy 
waved a five-dollar bill to the stag 
line to buy a cut-in? A thing like 
that would ruin you forever. And 
don’t preach to the boys. I’ve learned 
that. They have a right to get drunk 
if they want to. They'd be poor 
sports if they didn’t. I hate the good 
sissies. Jack was terribly funny last 
night; he was tight as a tick. He 
brushed a whole tray full of cham- 
pagne glasses off on the terrace. And 
then, feeling great, he said: “Let’s 
make this a wrecking party!” And 
he kicked right through one of 
the French windows. He cut his 
ankle so badly Pa had to see that 
he was sent to a hospital. He’s a 
swell guy, though. I guess he won’t 
play football at Princeton this 
year. 

I had another funny experience I 
want to tell you about. I danced 
about seven steps with a boy, forget 
his name, oldish, around twenty- 
eight or so, quite stewed. He started 
in ragging me right away, instead 
of saying what a lovely party it was. 
He said I had to keep my head, be 
natural. He said all of us girls were 
posing, trying to be tough like a 
bunch of chorus girls. And he said 
all the chorus girls were trying to 
be so refined. The results were 
sickening he said. 1 wanted to ask 
him if his name was Mr. Lord, but 
P. G. cut in and I couldn’t hand 
him a laugh even, I was so sur- 
prised. I hope I won’t meet many 
like that. 

It’s getting late and I must dress 
for that dinner. Be sure to get here 
in time for the Meredith’s and don’t 
forget youre coming here for din- 
ner. When will you be back? Have 
you seen any cowboys? Forgive this 
long screed and don’t show it to any- 
one. O I do hope the boys will like 
me, don’t you? You «now, Polly 
dear, I get a little frightened some- 
times. Suppose I should ever have to 
sit out at a dance; 
or suppose no one 
should ask me for 
supper. I sometimes 
punish myself try- 
ing to imagine it. I 
think I'd go right 
home, wouldn’t you? 
I don’t know why I 
care so much but I 
do. ’'m crazy to see 
you and talk things 
over. a 

Yours for a Clark 
Gable before Christ- 
mas— 

PHYLLIS.” 
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NICHOLAS HAYDON, Inc. 
8 West 56th Street, New York City 


“WHERE CORNERS OF LONDON AND PARIS MEET AT THE EDGE OF FIFTH AVENUE IN NEW YORK'"' 


LAMPS 
and SHADES 


ANTIQUES 


and 


WORKS of ART 


AN ATTRACTIVE 
AND UNUSUAL 
SELECTION 

OF CLOCKS 


SMOKING ACCESSORIES 
INK STANDS, ETC. 


SUITABLE PRESENTS 
FOR ALL 
OCCASIONS 


muses LAN SMOCK 


heavily embroidered on home-spun 
linen with the finest cross stitch em- 
broidery as illustrated ‘ $12.50 
Same, without embroidery at bottom 

$9.75 


We invite you to see our display of 
unusual and very moderately priced 
gifts for Christmas, of peasant dolls 
and other imported and artistic handi- 
crafts. 


An illustrated booklet of peasant 
blouses and hand made dresses for 
misses and children will be sent you 
on request. 


Peasant Art Importing Co. 
38 W. 57th St. New York 


Is 

there 
someone 
you 
would 


like 


to please? 


Someone, in fact, whom you 
would like to please very great- 
ly—yet without the privilege 
or necessity of spending a con- 
siderable sum of money to do 


so? 


Then we suggest that that per- 
son will be simply delighted to 
receive a letter from us stat- 
ing that you have presented 
her, or him, with a subscrip- 
tion for Arts & Decoration. 


It will be a graceful compli- 
ment; and peculiarly fitting as 
a token of your appreciation 
for the hospitality you have 
recently enjoyed so much. 


Just send us a letter ordering 
the subscription. We'll attend 
to it at once, and send you a 
bill later. 


ARTS AND DECORATION 
578 Madison Ave., New York 
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OF INTERESTING F 
IN WHITE ANI 
185 MADISON AVENUE 
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NEW YORK 


ROOM 904 
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determine the kind of floor covering to use when 9 


to 


the upholstery and draperies contain design 


LO determine the choice of lamps for certain rooms 


° 


build up a color scheme for a room and deter- >) 
e 


to 


mine the choice of colors 


LO combine various styles together in the same room ? 


a ©) 


LO distinguish the various Period styles 
tO treat stains and discolorations on plaster walls a 


You will learn these and a thousand other things that 


will save you money and give you enjoyment, through 


THE ARTS & DECORATION 
HOME STUDY COURSE IN PERIOD & 
MODERNISTIC DECORATION 


A course of tremendous practical value that will save you scores of times 
its cost in the years to come and add greatly to your pleasure in all of 
the furnishing and decorating you do in your own home— 


A course that will thoroughly prepare you for one of the most fascinat- 
ing and profitable of all careers, if you care to have one. 


A course that will enrich your life by increasing your understanding 
and enjoyment of the beautiful things with which you come into contact 
day by day— 

For eight years Arts & Decoration magazine conducted the most author- 
itative, complete and thorough home study course in Period interior 
decorating in existence. For two years it also conducted a course of equal 
value in Modernistic interior decorating. We have combined these two 
courses. You will now receive complete training in both Modernistic 
decorating and Period decorating, in the time heretofore required for the 
Period training alone. 

Modernistic decoration has grown steadily in favor, and its vogue is 
increasing. But no other style of decoration is as easily and as frequently 
abused and misused. Consequently a sound knowledge of its principles, 
its possibilities and its limitations has become essential to the profes- 
sional decorator and to all who wish to do their own decorating. 


Only 30 Lessons, Completed in Either 24 or 48 ee 


The 30 lessons (lavishly illustrated printed booklets) are supplemented 
with individual instruction, valuable reference textbooks and samples 
of all fabrics used in draperies and upholsteries. As fascinating as a 
novel to anyone who genuinely cares for beautiful things. 


a 
Send coupon below for this beautiful free brochure— 
do it now! 


Arts & Decoration Home Study 

Course in Interior Decoration 

578 Madison Ave., New York 

Send me your new free. brochure and folder 
describing your combined Period and Mod- 
ern course, 


Name 


Address ... 


“Some Wild and Lovely Meals” 


(Continued from page 37) 


sort of janissary stood behind the 
sheikh during the whole meal. He 
was quite human, but he did not 
twitch an eyelash. He could give the 
Royal Horse Guards a lesson in im- 
mobility. We were attended by three 
coal-black negresses, consumate crea- 
tures. So silent were these, too, that 
you might have thought them 
marionettes, excepting that they did 
not creak. At the beginning of the 
meal and between courses, one ne- 
gress held out a brass basin, for us 
to hold our arms out over it. The 
second poured scented warm water 
on our hands from a brass ewer. 
The third featly wiped our hands. 
Dish succeeded dish in bewildering 
opulence, set down between us in 
great straw containers usually. There 
were no forks. We thrust with our 
hands into odorous hills of couscous 
or with our fingers stripped delicate 
ribbons of fish from the bones. But 
the chef-d’oeuvre was a dish of mut- 
ton and whole onions, stewed in 
honey. I repeat, stewed in honey. 
It was celestial. If you are scepti- 
cal, go to Morocco for yourself; 
try it, and you will believe. But 
remember to be very gracious when 
your host, the sheikh, explores the 
hot depths of the stew with his 
fingers and hands over to you some 
particularly succulent morsel. And 
remember there are roast quail to fol- 
low, stuffed with raisins and red pep- 
pers. Your host in his courtesy and 
against his principles will offer you 
beer. But it were pleasanter to join 
him in a tumbler of sweet tea, one 
third filled with mint-leaves. 

And then one year it was a high 
point of the Pyrenees that reward- 
ed me with a high point of gas- 
tronomic bliss. What a heroic hour 
it was at which we rose! What a 
heroic day it was that followed! Ex- 
alted somewhere higher than our 
imaginations, lay the Porte de 
Gavarnie, hidden somewhere beyond 
and above those hanging forests and 
the enormous shoulders of the hills. 
As we climbed from Torla, along the 
gorge of the Rio Ara, the torrent 
hundreds of feet below us_ boiled 
more and more fiercely, the preci- 
pices being more and more abrupt. 
Then the mountains flung off their 
forests. Then our thews_ strained 
above the level of eternal snow, 
where the glaciers crawled from their 
lairs. Here was a last confusion of 
aboriginal boulders to climb. The 
top came now, surely. No, not for 
a fierce hour yet. And then it came 
suddenly—in a tiny dip between the 
high peaks on either side. And this 
was France one foot away, and this 


was Spain one foot away, and our-’ 


selves perched on the top of the 
world. And so we fed. Sardines on 
husky bread and warm water out 
of aluminum flasks and half a slab 
of damp and clayey chocolate! But 
if Petronius ever enjoyed one of his 
banquets half as much as we did 
ours . . . Petronius was lucky. But 
he did not. And Brillat-Savarin never 
composed a sauce so cunning as that 
wind, that sun, that crystal Pyrenean 
air. 

I am tempted to recall a dinner- 
party that took place in the steerage- 
hold of a Greek tramp steamer that 
fares among the Ionian Islands. The 
manners of my fellow-guests (and 
hosts) were not choice, but our 
hearts were hospitable as we took 
swigs from each other's wine and 
pooled our sausages and eggs and 
risotto and beans, all warmed up 
for us by the cook in his galley. But 
I think it was the company rather 
than the food that thrilled me, so 
that it cannot count as a gastronomic 
experience per se. It would be more 
appropriate to end with an experi- 
ence depending entirely on the food 
and drink provided—an experience 
which can be repeated any day of 
the week within a few hours. I 
mean dinner at the Casse-Croite, in 
Paris. 

I will even confess that the Casse- 
Crotte is in the vicinity of the Halle 
aux Vins. More explicit than that I 
will not be. That cog au vin is worth 
a little finding. That cog au vin is an 
ample solace for most human woes. 
I once saw a rugged timber-broker 
from Canada weigh in upon that 
coq au vin, and slow tears started 
in his eyes, of incredulity first, and 
then of rapture. And what is the 
secret of that riz de veau? Out of 
what kabbala of the gastronomes has 
madame la patronne extracted it? 
And on what terms would she hand 
over the secret of her gateau fram- 
boise? And that Beaujolais! It is 
seven francs the bottle; and there 
are experts in that shy and difficult 
wine who declare madame’s Beau- 
jolais the best in all France. 

You eat on oil-cloth. You use the 
same cutlery for the different 
courses. Your company often re- 
moves its coat and rolls up its sleeves 
to the elbow. But nobody in the 
world knows more about food and 
drink than this company, the wine- 
merchants from the great plains of 
Burgundy and the Loire for whom 
madame composes, like a musician, 
like a poet, her coq au vin in the 
Casse-Croitte, over by the wine mar- 
ket. Soon be the day, madame, when 
I salute you again in a glass of your 
own Beaujolais! 


l’elan inc. 


123 east 57th st. new york 


WHY 
Nore 


Why not add your name to the list of distinguished 
people who have subscribed for Arts & Decoration? You 
have as much reason to do so. They too could buy it 
each month from some good newsdealer, but they prefer 
to have the postman do the carrying and they prefer to 
avoid the annoyance of having frequently to visit several 
dealers before finding one who has not sold out. And a 
great many of them have availed themselves of the op- 
portunity to save six dollars by subscribing for three 
years. 


We gladly offer you the same opportunity. Sign and mail 
the coupon below and we'll enter your order for a three 
years’ paid in advance subscription. These thirty-six 
issues bought one at a time will cost you eighteen dol- 
lars. The saving is worth while. 


ARTS & DECORATION, 578 Madison Ave., New York 


For the $12.00* enclosed, enter my name on your subscription list 
to receive, without further charge, your next thirty-six issues. 


(*If you prefer a one-year subscription, make your cheque for $6.00, Add $1. 
per year for subscriptions to Canadian and Foreign addresses.) 


PLAZA STUDIOS INC 
385 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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Cool-weather travel... 


private car luxury .. : 


10. A MILE, OR LESS 


Do something different. Plan your 
winter this year in India. Over there your dollar buys 
about a dollar-and-a-quarter’s worth.* Cool-weather 
temperature is perfect. Private tourist saloon-car travel 
is the most luxurious and comfortable way of doing a 
new country. Cost, about 50c a mile, or less than 10c 
each for a party of 6 or 7. You live in a suite-on- 
wheels... living room, bedrooms, bath, kitchen, and 
fare-exempt servants’ quarters. You make jumps 
coupled to fast expresses. You side-track yourself for 
as long as you please in the city you’re exploring, 
your car serving as your hotel. You may quit ship at 
Bombay, Colombo or Calcutta, travel all over India, 
and resume your sea voyage where you will. English 
is spoken everywhere. First-class catering will be 
done by Railways if desired. Full information and 
sample itineraries from India State Railways, Delhi 
House, 38 East 57th Street, New York. Or consult 
the better travel agents. 


*at rate of exchange prevailing September 1, 1932 


Native vegetable seller at Jaipur. 


gone all-proletariat. 

Butterworth is, as I have declared 
many times in this department, the 
best straight comedian on the Ameri- 
can stage. He looks like a seasick 
Disraeli. He never smiles. His hu- 
mor comes straight from the seat of 
the intelligence. This man was born 
to that form of droll and pathetic 
/humor—like Charlie © Chaplin— 
which is the highest. In “Flying Col- 
ors”, whether as a stump-speaker, a 
puzzled pedestrian, a salesman or a 
man about to be operated on he is 
comic in the classic meaning of that 
word. 

Clifton Webb dances and acts with 
that neatness, grace and insouciance 
that are at all times eye-enticing. 
The finest terpsichorean bit in “Fly- 
ing Colors” is his dance with Geva, 
“Alone Together,” with singing by 
Jean Sargent. It is done in shadow, 
slowly, almost solemnly. It is unlike 
anything, for sheer beauty, done 
lately on our stage. 

Patsy Kelly was smart and pert in 
her New Yorkish way. The Albertina 
Rasch girls did some vivid work. 
Some of the sketches are terribly la- 
bored. But wherever Butterworth and 
Webb appear the sketches float. 
Particularly taking is “Mein Kleiner 
Akrobat” by Clifton Webb and the 
girls. 

Buddy and Vilma Ebsen sparkle 


in their dance numbers, especially 


| Vilma, a newcomer, one of the gay- 


est and most vital of the new beau- 
ties. It is to be regretted that the 
inspiration of the first part of “Fly- 
ing Colors” goes asthmatic as the 
evening wears on. 


HERE TODAY, 


Let us say our say about that 
queer little mousy actress, Ruth Gor- 
don. Ever since she appeared in 
Booth Tarkington’s “Seventeen” she 
has arrested the attention of theatre- 
goers. How could it be otherwise? 
Here are intelligence, bravado, mock- 
modesty, arch innocence, volatility 
and petite snappishness. She can 
make the poorest play interesting so 
long as she is on the stage. She is 
stage-born to her finger-tips. Ruth 
Gordon, in a word, is here to stay, if 
not in “Here Today” then in some 
other (and many) plays that will be 
here tomorrow. 


BEST YEARS. 


As I indicated in the last instal- 
ment of this department, Mamma is 
being booted, or, as the classic- 
minded in the Coffee House say, get- 
ting it in the slats. In grandma’s day 
it used to be Papa who got the slat- 
ting for coming home with a jag. 
Mamma was an ange de luxe with 
great wing-flounces. But everything 
has gone into the melting-pot of late 
years, even the sacredness of mother. 
Love is a Vamp. It probably destroys 
more than it creates. And so another 
beloved platitude goes into its asth- 
matic decline. 

“Best Years”, by Raymond Van 
Sickle, is a very simple play, so sim- 
ple and weak that it is long over 
before the last curtain. 


Broadway to Date 


(Continued from page 45) 


A great theme that has not yet 
been daringly enough treated. In 
“Best Years” it is a fluke and a flop. 
Katherine Alexander as the daughter 
was adequate; but it was somehow 
not that actress’ part. 


BALLYHOO OF 1932. 


It took four persons to concoct 
(or crochet) “Ballyhoo of 1932,” 
which proves that four heads may 
be better than three but are not cer- 
tainly better than one. 

That one is Willie Howard’s. If it 
were not for the clownings of this 
“low” comedian, “Ballyhoo” couldn't 
shuffle along for long, for its satire 
is heavy and creaky. It breathes 
heavily at times as though about to 
expire. Then a flash of life. Then 
again an asthmatic wheeze. And so 
on to the finale. 

But Willie Howard, although not 
at his top-notch in this revue, based 
mainly on the contents of a well- 
known family monthly magazine, 
bangs out enough laughs—whether 
as a Hebraic. Scotchman or just 
nosily Hebraic—to keep the ground- 
ling in us spurting chuckles. 

What I remember best of this 
reyue, however, is the fine dancing 
of the Albertina Rasch girls. There 
were some arrangements that were 
original and brought spontaneous 
applause from responsive palms. 

Jeanne Aubert did not intrigue me. 

The finale to the first act—a truck 
loaded with barrels of beer going at 
full tilt, drawn by two real white 
horses, while the chorus howls “Re- 
peal!”—well, Pll forgive “Ballyhoo 
of 1932” many yawns for that! 


THE MAN WHO RECLAIMED HIS HEAD. 


This play with the sesquipedalian 
title, by Jean Bart, is one of those 
bizarre and grotesque melodramas 
that come into New York every 
Olympiad or so. 

This particular specimen of it 
brings up memories of Victor Hugo 
and his “Hunchback of Notre 
Dame,” his “Man Who Laughs” and 
also of Lon Chaney. It has a touch 
of the horrible mixed with palpitant 
sensationalism of a rather naive 
type. It is in sixteen scenes, but the 
whole story of “The Fool’s Revenge” 
is obvious from the beginning. What 
redeems it from utter boredom is 
the work of Claude Rains, that virile, 
vigorous and brainy member of the 


Theatre Guild. 


ONLY THE YOUNG, 


The East River bank has gone 
bohemian. Or should I say Bohemian- 
aesthetic? The swell settlements 


‘ around Sutton place and Beekman 


place are enticing the Muses from 
Broadway and Park Avenue, where 
they’ve had a terrible time during 
the Depression. 

The Sutton Show Shop opened its 
season in East Fifty-sixth Street be- 
tween First and Second Avenues 
(where the unaesthetic River Gang, 
with Skinny Schultz, used to hang 
out) with a rather sophisticated and — 
scabrous genteel sort of thing by 
Cecil Lewis called “Only the Young.” 
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Ideally located 
on Fifth Ave- 
at 


the 
entrance to 
Central Park, 
The Plaza and 
The Savoy- 
Pilaza 
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standards of 
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everything to 
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make your visit 
an enjoyable 


Soe 


Reservations for 
the National Hotel 
of Cuba, Havana 
may be made at 
The Plaza and 
The Savoy-Plaza, 
New York, and at 
the Copley-Plaza 
Boston. 


SAVOY-PLAZA 
MNewrbfork. 


HOTELS 


FRED STERRY 


HENRY A. ROST President 
President (@); JOHN D. OWEN 
Manager 


(dee DISTINCTION 


Ne in the Winter of our Discontent, a daz- 
zling sun shines on the flat roofs and minarets of Casablanca. 
Naples’ 


At Monte Carlo, the Casino is alive with brilliant company... . 


blue bay ripples to a breeze from slumbering Vesuvius. 


Everything is bright. Everything is sunny... . A delightful oasis 


in a damp and miserable world. 


Here to Mediterranean lands, come fugitives from 
Winter by the hundred. Here life is infinitely colorful, infinitely 
varied. There’s shopping for rugs and brass and gorgeous leather, 


in Algerian souks. There’s storied Pompeii, lovely Capri... or 


Monaco, golden Riviera beaches, gambling and eayety.... Then 
2d 27d c ove - 


homeward ... fascinating Majorca... the rugged Azores... and 


| New York, after 36 memorable days. 


Its location on Madison 
Avenue at 58th Street, just a few 
steps from Fifth Avenue, is one 
of the most desirable in the 
city. Smart shops, theatres, 
and business centers are quick- 
ly and conveniently reached. 


TARIFF 
Single from $5 
Double from $7 
Suites from $10 


MADISON 


| hotel azd restaurant | 


NEW YORK 


‘a 


15 EAST 58thST. 


Bertram Wea. Managing . Director 


What a scenario for Winter! Vastly different from 


rain and sleet and colds-in-the-head! This year the beautiful 
S. S. De Grasse leaves on two 36-day Mediterranean trips, and 


touches at a host of interesting places. They can be wonderfully 


economical cruises — almost as little as $10 a day. 


And while on the De Grasse, life can be as gay 


or as restful as you desire. The cuisine is superb . . . service is 
everything is 


He will 


from courteous, English-speaking stewards .. . 
comfortable and congenial. ... See your travel agent. 
be glad to help you plan for one of these winter cruises on 


France-A float. ... French Line, 19 State Street, New York City. 


2 WINTER CRUISES TO MOROCCO 
AND THE MEDITERRANEAN 
36 Days e $365 up 


Sailing from New York to 


February 4 March 15 e 


Naples Ajaccio 


St. Michael 


Lisbon Casablanca Gibraltar Algiers 


Monte Carlo 


French Line 


NORTH ATLANTIC SAILINGS: 
CHAMPLAIN, 


Vigo 


Marseilles Cannes Majorca 


PARIS, November 11, 


December 9 


November 5 and 26, December 23 * DE GRASSE, 


November 3, December 6 * ROCHAMBEAU, November 26, January 12 


THE 
SPORTSMAN 


An illustrated monthly periodical 
of distinguished quality for the 
sportsmen and sportswomen 


of America 


The CREDO of THE SPORTSMAN 


women of America, we dedicate it to these convictions: 


I: addressing THE SPORTSMAN to the sportsmen and sports- 


That sport is something done for the fun of doing it; 


That it ceases to be sport when it becomes a business; something done 
for what there is in it; 


That amateurism is something of the heart and spirit—not a matter 
of exact technical qualifications; 


That the good manners of sport are fundamentally important; 
That the code must be strictly upheld; 


That the whole structure of sport is not only preserved from the ab- 
surdity of undue importance, but is justified by a kind of romance 
which animates it, and by the positive virtues of courage, patience, 
good temper, and unselfishness which are demanded by the code; 


That the exploitation of sport for profit kills the spirit and retains 
only the husk and semblance of the thing; 


That the qualities of frankness, courage, and sincerity which mark 
the good sportsman in private life shall mark all discussions of his 
intérests in this publication. 


And the editors undertake that neither fear nor favor shall temper 
an absolutely straightforward policy of discussing all sporting mat- 
ters on their merits. 


THE 
By Subscription On principal newsstands 
$4 a year SPORTSMAN 50 cents 


60 BATTERY MARCH 
BOSTON 


DRESS PARAD 
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Step-by-step, as you mount the stairs, 
your stair-covering “marches” before 
your eyes. Does it pass inspection, or do 
you have that “something-should-be- 
done-about-it” feeling when it becomes 
apparent that the newness has gone, 
never to return? 

It is really a rigorous test of a car- 
pet’s worth to place it beneath the crush 
of climbing foot-steps—and to expect it 
to look fresh, and soft, and inviting... 
month after month, year after year. 

Yet there is a carpet—Envoy Broad- 
loom—that can keep its attractiveness, its 
upstanding pile and finish, through hard 
wear in any part of your home. Envoy’s 
texture is close-woven, its pile is thick 
and soft; its whole general appearance 
and top-finish is a real advance over 
broadlooms previously offered. 

Envoy colors cover the range of the 
newest decorative shades—many of them 
are obtainable in no other broadloom. 
For Envoy has been created for an ex- 
clusive market—its cost and price are the 
highest of all Magee Carpets. Specify 
Envoy and know the luxury of this finest 
grade of broadloom. 


ENVOY by nacloom 
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Envoy Broadloom is made in 27 and 36 inch, 9, 12 and 15 foot widths,— 
CARP E T also 18 feet in several choice colors. Other Magee broadlooms are 


the famous Embassy and Gothic grades. The Magee Carpet Company. 
Mills, Bloomsburg, Pa. New York Sales Headquarters, 295 Fifth Avenue. 


Cut-order stocks of ENVOY BROADLOOM are held by 


FAY CARPET CO., INCORPORATED 
114 E. 47th St., New York, N. Y. 
Toss MasoeGALUAGHAN GOM PANY 
99 Portland St., Boston, Mass. 
MAM eR GaN RUG.& CARPET C0". 
910 Michigan Blvd., So. Chicago, Il. 
Reo. S/S NiPvE, LD CoOpeM eA EN ey: 
; 221 Ivy St. N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 
Goneny tT heme Gok bot oe RP, TNC. 
728 S. Los Angeles St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Tobacco Co. 


THE DARK AND 
BLOODY GROUND 


; 6 6©“Nature in the Raw”—as por- 
© trayed by N.C. Wyeth, noted 
inter of the American Indian — 
nspired by the fierce cruelty 
f the savages whose knives and 
tomahawks caused the story of 
the Pioneer West to be written 
: in blood. : 


—and raw tobaccos 
have no place in cigarettes 


They are not present in Luckies 
... the mildest cigarette 


you ever smoked 


E buy the finest, the very 

finest tobaccos in all the 
world—but that does not explain 
why folks everywhere regard Lucky 
Strike as the mildest cigarette. The 
fact is, we never overlook the 
truth that ‘‘Nature in the Raw is 


Seldom Mild” —so these fine tobac- 
cos, after proper aging and mel- 
lowing, are then given the benefit 
of that Lucky Strike purifying proc- 
ess, described by the words—“‘It’s 
toasted”’. That’s why folks in every 
city, town and hamlet say that 
Luckies are such mild cigarettes. 


“It’s toasted” 


That package of mild Luckies 


“If a man write a better book, preach a better sermon, or make a better mouse-trap than his neighbor, tho he 
build his house in the woods, the world will make a beaten path to his door.’’—RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 
Does not this explain the world-wide acceptance and approval of Lucky Strike? 


